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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


—_—a—_ 


E week has been outwardly more peaceful than the last, 
7 os nothing is settled. The effect of the debate in 
both Houses, which begun on Monday, was, on the whole, 
pacificatory ; while Prince Gortschakoff’s reply to Lord Salis- 
bury displays, to say the least, a desire for further nego- 
tiation. The Agence Russe, too, which is more than demi- 
official, says, on April 11th, that under “ the moderating influence 
of Germany,” diplomatic communications are proceeding, with 
the view of arriving at a pacific understanding through a 
Congress. ‘‘ A favourable issue may be attained, if England does 
not raise fresh obstacles.” On the other hand, the British 
Government shows no tendency to relax in its preparations ; 
the second corps d’armée is being organised, and horses are 
being purchased, transport engaged, and plans drawn out by 
committees of Staff officers, as if immediate action were at hand. 
No one knows the truth except Lord Beaconsfield, and even he pro- 
bably rather seeksa triumph of some kind, than has decided what 
the triumph shall be. It is noteworthy that the War party are 
suggesting a dissolution, the result of which, they think, would 
paralyse all resistance to their policy. It certainly would unseat 
many Liberal Members for London, but that is no indication of 
its total result. 


Lord Beaconsfield moved on Monday, in the House of Lords, 
an address to the Queen, thanking her for the Message in which 
she announced the necessity for calling out the Reserves. Aftera 
somewhat tedious recital of the proceedings which led to the 
breaking-off of the Congress, after explaining the way in which 
Egypt might be endangered through Syria, and pointing out that 
the calling-out of the Reserves is not our last resource, but 
practically our first military resource, in case of the expectation 
of war—a resource which would give us eventually 70,000 
men, certainly not a force at all sufficient for a great war— 
and after a sneer at Lord Derby as something like a lunatic 
for objecting to so moderate a measure, Lord Beaconsfield 
described the British Empire as one of which there was ‘no 
example either in ancient or modern history.” ‘ No Casar and no 
Charlemagne ever presided over a dominion so peculiar. Its flag 
floats on many waters. It has provinces in every zone. They 
are inhabited by persons of different races, different religions, 
different laws, manners, and customs...... My Lords, that 
Empire is no mean heritage, but it is not a heritage that can only 
be enjoyed ; it must be maintained, and it can only be main- 
tained by the same qualities that created it,—by courage, by dis- 
cipline, by patience, by determination, by a reverence for public 
law, and respect for national rights. My Lords, in the East of 
Europe, at the present moment, some securities of that empire 
are imperilled. I never can believe that at such a moment it is 
the Peers of England who will be wanting to uphold the cause of 
this country.” 


Lord Granville did not oppose the address, but vindicated 
Lord Derby from the imputation of being a lunatic, as Lord 
Beaconsfield had suggested, and Lord Beaconsfield himself from 
the imputation of having only a few days previously paid Lord 
Derby so many profound compliments without meaning them. 

















He intimated that a great blunder had been made in not leaving 
the conditions for the Congress in the hands of Austria, 
who invited it to meet, and who had received from Russia 
satisfactory assurances as to the terms on which it would 
meet ; and he criticised the needless position of isolation in which 
the policy of the Government had from the first tended to place 
us. Lord Derby followed Lord Granville, in a very remarkable 
speech, of which we have said so much in other columns, that we 
need only state here that he spoke with some authority as to the 
possible allies of England, declaring his belief that Austria was the 
only possible ally, and that it was very likely indeed that Austria 
would fail us. Lord Cairns expressed his desire for the Congress, 
and tried to whittle down Lord Salisbury’s circular into a matter 
of little meaning. And Lord Selborne replied in a speech of much 
spirit, in which he quizzed Lord Salisbury for baving fallen a 
prey to the Armenian craze, after so stoutly resisting it, and 
pointed out the Government's great change of front since last year 
in relation to the independence of Turkey. 


Lord Carnarvon, criticising the clumsiness of the diplomacy 
of Russia, still insisted that there was no pretence for war, and 
that if we went to war,—which he never desired to prevent 
merely by weakening English resources,—we should not 
really know what to aim at. If we gained Constanti- 
nople, we could not keep it for ourselves, without creating a 
machinery for the purpose, and undergoing sacrifices greater 
than any the country had ever dreamt of. And for a country 
divided against itself, as ours is, to enter on such a policy would 
be disastrous in the extreme. The Duke of Argyll made a less 
impressive speech than usual. Lord Salisbury was bitter, but 
ineffective ; and Lord Kimberley closed the debate in a speech 
of very considerable force, which drew blood when he criticised 
the false pretence of unanimity which Lord Beaconsfield’s 
speeches at the commencement of the Session had assumed, and 
pressed home the alarming inferences justified by Lord Derby’s 
speech. That speech of Lord Derby’s should indeed be circulated 
by hundreds of thousands in this country, if the friends of peace 
are up to their work. 


The debate in the Commons was commenced by Sir Stafford 
Northcote, in a speech which we have described elsewhere, and 
which was in the main pacific, though it contained one curious 
reference to the necessity of protecting our communications with 
India “‘ with our own right hand.” He was answered by Mr. 
Gladstone, who said that if the speech had stood alone he might 
have voted silently, but that it must be read by the light of the 
refusal to enter Congress, or to agree to that German proposal of 
a preliminary Congress which was the reasonable way out of the 
difficulty which had arisen, In refusing that proposal and sending 
Lord Salisbury’s despatch, we ‘‘ have set ourselves up as the organs 
of and the substitutes for Europe.” Mr. Gladstone then traced 
the slow gliding of the Government towards war, and finally dis- 
cussed Lord Salisbury’s circular, which he denounced as full of 
misrepresentations. All the stipulations which were the bases of 
Lord Salisbury’s inflammatory circular had previously been 
made known to her Majesty’s Government, and the Russians had 
adhered to their first terms, after a great war, which bad brought 
them within a few miles of Constantinople. He ob,ected in the 
strongest manner to the retrucession of Roumanian Bessarabia, 
and to some other terms of the Treaty ; but he saw no ground for 
war, and could not conceive how Lord Salisbury’s charges, made 
after a reticence of six months, were compatible with national 
honour. He held that Government should accept the Congress, 
which Russia had accepted in calling the Treaty of San Stefano 
a preliminary Treaty. Mr. Gladstone, who declined to move any 
amendment, was answered by Mr. Hardy, who maintained that 
Russia had not agreed to discuss all clauses of the Treat; 
declared that England, on a vital question, would never | 
to quit Congress and leave others to settle it in her absen 
admitted that the Fleet was kept in the Sea of Marmora as a 
manifestation of England’s power, and asserted that in its war- 
like preparations the Government, so far from drifting, was 
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bringing itself to anchor. He maintained that the Treaty made 
Russia dominant in the Black Sea, and gave her the right of 
interfering in every province of Turkey, declared that Roumania 
was ‘‘first a road and then an ally for Russia,” asserted that all 
South-Eastern Europe was darkened by Russia, arid then, deny- 
ing that a British Minister could wish for war, beat the war- 
drum, to the great excitement of the House. 





The only important speech of the second night’s debate was 
Lord Hartington’s. The official leader of the Liberals declined to 
propose or vote for any amendment, but animadverted on the 
refusal of the Government to say straight out whether they would 
go to war or not. He had heard with satisfaction the speech of 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer, and hoped that in reading Lord 
Salisbury’s despatch as an argument, and not as an ultimatum, he 
did not put on it too favourable a construction. He maintained that 
theneed of the hour was European concert, and thought that Russia, 
after her losses, should be treated with fairness and forbearance. 
The Russians had not changed their terms, and if the Government 
did not like them, they ought to have protested. The Treaty of 
San Stefano could not be set aside without a most emphatic con- 
demnation of the whole policy of her Majesty’s Government. 
The very landmarks of that policy, contained in the Despatch of 
May 6th, had recently been set aside, and though there might be 
justification for that, still if the policy of the Government were 
war, or preparation for war, the country had a right to demand 
the reason. He dissented from the doctrine that because the 
Treaty was hostile to the interests of Europe, therefore this 
country alone should repeal it. He held that, as yet, there was 
no occasion shown for engaging in war. The speech was forcible 
and clear, and left the impression that Lord Hartington disliked 
the Treaty, though he was not prepared to modify it by arms. 


There were, of course, during the debate of two days many 
minor speeches, all indifferently reported, and none of them very 
interesting. Sir Wilfrid Lawson, in defiance of his leaders, 
moved an amendment regretting that Government had called 
out the Reserves, and this was supported by 64 votes; but 
the amendment attracted no considerable speaker to its defence, 
and indeed the smaller speeches were for the most part very poor. 
Only two members of the Liberal ex-Cabinet voted with Sir Wilfrid, 
Mr. Gladstone and Mr. Bright ; and only three minor members of 
the Government, Mr. G. Trevelyan, Mr. Shaw-Lefevre, and Mr. 
Gladstone’s son. It is useless to analyse a division from which 
the majority of Liberals stayed away, but we may note that the 
majority, though 319 in number, did not amount to a clear half 
of the House, and that the general effect of the debate has been 
greatly to annoy the War party. They see that the debating 
strength is not on their side. As Lord Beaconsfield has on his 
side ‘‘ Parliament, the Monarch, and the Multitude,” that annoy- 
ance points to a latent dread of the intellectual resources of the 
Opposition. They have certainly for the moment no other. 


The debate in the Commons on Tuesday was very much quieted 
by the distribution, in a third edition of the Times, of a Memorandum 
appended by Prince Gortschakoff to his answer to Lord Salisbury, 
published in St. Petersburg and telegraphed to the Times. It 
was at once seen that this communication was pacific in tone, 
and that the Russian Chancellor left the door open for further 
negotiation, and itacted asa douche of cold water. Thememorandum 
is sufficiently described elsewhere, and the Circular to which it 
was affixed was of the same kind. ‘The War party believed that 
it would be much more unpleasant, but it was published in 
London on Friday, is very short, and has for its main point a 
proposal that the British Government should state clearly what it 
wishes, Prince Gortschakoff reaffirms that the whole Treaty of 
San Stefano has been communicated to the Great Powers, that 
if Congress should meet, each Power would have full liberty of 
appreciation and action, and that he claims only the same rights 
for Russia. There is no promise, of course, in the reply to give 
up the Treaty of San Stefano, but there is nothing to excite 
irritation, or to make the meeting of Congress in any way 
impossible. 

We fear we must not make too much of the great meeting held 
at the Memorial Hall, Farringdon Street, on Wednesday. It 
was attended by upwards of 400 delegates, most of them from 
separate towns or from very large associations, and representing 
at least a large party in each electoral borough, enthusiastically 
welcomed Mr. Gladstone, who addressed them, and passed reso- 
lutions deprecating a war to break up the Treaty of San 
Stefano, and thanking Lords Derby and Carnarvon for 
their strenuous efforts in the cause of peace. If they 


represented the whole class of workmen, war would be impos. 
sible ; but it is probable that they represent rather the Liberals, 
the labourers who have not votes, and especially the Noncon. 
formists, who have throughout the struggle been especially faith. 
ful to their principles. Mr. Gladstone, in the course of his speech. 

repeated his belief that the people were with him, pointing out 
that of the thousands of letters of abuse which reached him 

nearly all came from London. He had not had three such letters 
from Scotland or from Wales, and not one-twentieth of them 
from the English counties. It is quite possible that the War 
party make more noise than their numbers warrant, but we dread 
the action of the medium boroughs like Worcester. They are not 
alarmed about their trade, they know less of the controversy, and 
war gives a very pleasant fillip to their dullness. 


Sir U. Kay-Shuttleworth on Friday week raised a somewhat 
important debate on the Municipal Government of London, In 
a very good and not too lengthy speech, he moved that the pre- 
sent system was unsatisfactory, and asked for a central and single 
municipal authority, to consist of the Corporation of the City, 
remodelled and improved to meet modern wants, and renewed by 
direct election. He would have 200 or 300 members, and give them 
all the powers of the Vestries and the Metropolitan Board of Works, 
and a great many powers now exercised by Departments of the 
Imperial Government. Of course his resolution was defeated, , 
by 116 to 73, but the debate brought out a remarkable change of 
feeling. There was very little Conservative opposition to the 
change, even Mr. Cross only suggesting that this was not the 





time, while the Liberals were strongly favourable. Indeed, it 
would appear from the speeches of Mr. Goschen and Sir Sydney 
Waterlow, that the City itself is now inclined to a large measure 
of reform ; and that the Companies, though timid as usual about 
their funds, would rather see the question settled by a Tory 
Administration, than left over till the popular wave brings the 
Liberals back to power. Of course nothing will be done, with 
war hanging over us, but there is at last more than a possibility 
that London will be reorganised. 


The resistance offered to the additional tobacco-duty yester- 
day week and again on Thursday was not very serious. Yester- 
day week only 17 votes were given against it, while 100 were 
given in its favour; and on Thursday the vote was not 
stronger,—31 against 164. By far the best criticism on the pro- 
posal which we have seen,—one made in a letter to the Times, 
and repeated on Thursday in the House,—was that 4d. a 
pound means 3d. an ounce, and as farthings are not really in 
use, the actual increase paid by the retail buyer will be 
$d. an ounce, which would have covered an addition of 
6d. a pound to the duty, without taking any more out of 
the pocket of the customer, and leaving a profit to the 
retailer too. This seems to us sound criticism. In putting on 
a duty, the Chancellor of the Exchequer should always con- 
sider what will be its practical effect on the retail price, and so 
adjust his duty as not to take more than he can help out of the 
pocket of the retail buyer, without being quite sure that he will 
transfer much the greater portion of it to the Exchequer. It is 
no business of the financier’s to devise duties which will be as 
profitable to the middleman as to himself. 


Out of fifteen seats in the French Chamber of Deputies filled 
up last Sunday by fresh elections, the Republicans have already 
gained fourteen, and are morally certain of the fifteenth, the two 
highest candidates being both Republicans. Taking all the con- 
tests caused by the annulled elections, thirty-one out of thirty- 
five have been gained by the Republicans, and only four by the 
Reactionary party. This result is final evidence of the substan- 
tial unanimity of the French people. Even the Bonapartist 
Ordre virtually admits this, when it explains the result by 
the remark that a great number of French Conservatives, having 
no very strong prepossessions, necessarily vote for the existing 
Government, especially when they do not see what would 
take its place, if it were defeated. ‘That is only another way of 
saying that genuine Conservatism is beginning to regard fidelity 
to the Republic as the most Conservative of French policies, and 
no testimony to the victory of the Republican idea could be more 
convincing than this. When Conservative Frenchmen begin to 
think and speak of the Republic with the same pride with 
which English Tories think and speak of the House of Commons, 
the Imperialists and Royalists of France may regard their 
oceupation as definitively gone. 


The Privy Council have issued stringent orders that in future 








the minority of the Judges on the Judicial Committee shall 
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strict silence as to their judgments, so that only the 
judgment of the majority shall go forth ; and they ground this 
reissue of the old rule, on the order of King Charles L. to that 
effect, ‘‘ bearing date at Whitehall, 20th February, 1627.” lf 
this rule applied to all Courts of Appeal,—and we can conceive 
ments in favour of such a rule for all Courts of Appeal, 
_-we should have nothing to say against it. But there is the 
greatest objection to enforcing such a rule for one Court of Appeal 
only, out of many, and that not even the kind of Court of Appeal 
in which it would be most important to give no ground for 
public distrust. To silence Ecclesiastical Judges, — by a 
precedent derived from the period of the Stuarts and the Star 
Chamber, is not to gain any new prestige for the class of judgments 
which have suffered most of late years in the eyes not merely 
of an extreme clerical party, but of cool judicial minds among 
the laity. This exceptional secrecy is itself an ecclesiastical 
policy, and the last policy suitable for inspiring public con- 
fidence in Ecclesiastical Courts, is an ecclesiastical policy. 


Cardinal Manning, on returning to London on Wednesday 
evening, after his five months’ absence, was met at Charing 
Cross by a number of Roman Catholic noblemen and gentlemen, 
with an address of welcome. The Cardinal replied by some 
reference to the history of the Conclave. He said that without 
any violation of his oath, he might touch on the amusement with 
which he and his colleagues had heard of ‘‘ the counsels he was 
giving, the parties he was leading, the number of his supporters, 
the vehemence of his language, and the isolation in which his 
eminent and indignant colleagues at last left him.” They had 
“ daily condoled with him on his misconduct.” As a matter of 
fact, however, he might say that ‘‘no proposition of his was ever 
so much as contested by his colleagues ;” and also that ‘‘he had 
always had the happiness to be united to the majority,—he might 
say, the all but unanimity,—of the Sacred College.” The Cardinal 
certainly hit the weak point of European journalism in this speech. 
There is no subject on which European, and especially, perhaps, 
English, secular journals are so ignorant and so credulous of 
empty rumours, as the supposed intrigues of Roman ecclesiastics, 
No doubt the reason is, that they try to judge of their conduct, 
by imagining the opposite of ail ordinary procedure, whereas 
Roman ecclesiastics are human beings, and for the most part 
ordinary human beings, after all. 





One of the most devoted and one of the most manly of our 
English Bishops is gone from amongst us. The Bishop of Lich- 
field,—better known as the Bishop of New Zealand,—the athletic 
Bishop who could swim, and build, and find bis way through 
the wildest land in a wild colony in the discharge of his mis- 
sionary duty,—died on ‘Thursday, after a short illness. He was 
translated to the diocese of Lichfield in 1867. Bishop Selwyn 
was undoubtedly a more remarkable figure in the Colonies 
than at home,—for his genius suited him better for 
muscular Christianity and a genuinely paternal despotism 
than for intellectual disputes and constitutional policy. Still, 
wherever he was, his was perhaps the most unique of char- 
acters amongst our higher clergy. His great missionary bishopric 
itself was, we believe, volunteered-for under a sense of corporate 
family obligation,—and at a time when he was a most successful 
Eton tutor,—his brother having undertaken the work, and being 
in the end prevented by urgent private causes from carrying out his 
purpose, so that the Eton tutor felt compelled to offer himself in 
his place. The chivalry of the man was indeed one of his most 
remarkable characteristics. And yet, oddly enough, chivalry is 
not a very common characteristic of the English clergyman, who 
usually fulfils the injunction to count the cost of an enterprise 
before undertaking it, far better than he fulfils the injunction to 
take no thought for his life. 


The confidence of Englishmen in the class of medical men 
who pass opinions on the sanity of their fellow-citizens, will 
hardly be increased by the opinions (published in Tuesday’s 
Times) of the doctors who were asked to examine the Rev. 
Henry John Dodwell, acquitted by a jury of the assault on 
the Master of the Rolls, on the ground of insanity. They dwell 
on his excellent memory, the proofs he gave of deliberate and long- 
calculated purpose, his coherent conversation, and his sensitive- 
ness to any slur on his honour. All these indications are per- 
fectly consistent with either a sound or an unsound state of mind, | 
and it is not very easy to think that, had Mr. Dodwell been lying | 
under sentence of death, the investigation of these excellent doctors 
would have stopped there. What the trial showed was not only 





great pertinacity of purpose, and distinct knowledge that by firing 


at the Master of the Rolls the opportunity for a public re- 
hearing of his grievance would be gained, but a total inability 
to judge of the adaptation of means to ends in relation to 
the ordinary concerns of life. Doctors may be very 
fair judges of the existence or non-existence of active 
disease of the brain, but they are unquestionably no better 
judges than other men, and very often much worse judges, 
of the practical incapacity of a mind to understand and 
use the common teaching of the most ordinary experience. 
And Mr. Dodwell’s ‘‘ responsibility ” in firing an unloaded pistol 
at the Master of the Rolls depends, not on his liability to or 
freedom from ‘ illusions,” but on his possession of the ordinary 
capacities of an average man for judging the character of the 
events which led him to what he did, and the results which he 
anticipated from doing it. ‘That he was utterly deficient in these 
capacities, no one who read carefully the report of his trial can 
doubt for a moment. 


‘‘ Madame Rachel ” has again given the town a scandal to talk 
about. Mrs. Pearse, a daughter of Mario, the singer, and wife 
of Mr. Godfrey Pearse, of 40 Ebury Street, a lady of twenty- 
three, fancied some ‘‘ wash ” would do her complexion good, and 
bought some of Madame Rachel, whose real name is Leverson. 
She received a wash, which brought out a rash over her face, and 
was then told that she was in danger of being disfigured for life. 
Under this fear she agreed to be ‘‘ enamelled,” being told of several 
great ladies who had gone through the process; but a difficulty 
occurred about the money. Madame Rachel wanted 1,000 
guineas, which was pronounced impossible, and she then dropped 
to 200 guineas. Even this was impossible, and Madame Rachel, 
after suggesting, Mrs. Pearse says, that she should use funds 
collected for her father—a suggestion indignantly rejected—con- 
sented to accept £50, for which amount Mrs. Pearse’s jewels were 
deposited with her. Mrs. Pearse finding she could raise the money, 
sent for the jewels, which, however, had been pawned, and she 
then told her husband the story. Mr. Pearse, evidently a man 
of decision and courage, demanded the jewels, but was met with 
threats, and he at once prosecuted. There was no serious defence 
at all, except on the point whether Madame Rachel's tricks 
amounted to legal crimes ; the jury found a verdict against her, 
and Baron Huddleston, in a severe speech, sentenced her to five 
years’ penal servitude. The most extraordinary feature in all 
these cases is that women, presumably of education, when alarmed 
about their complexions seem ready to believe anybody except a 
first-class doctor, and this apparently because the quacks charge 
them so heavily. 

In an interesting lecture delivered last week at the London 
Institution, on the history of the domestication of animals, Pro- 
fessor Rolleston gave it as his opinion that mammals were 
domesticated long before birds; and that of the mammals, the 
dog was the first domesticated, the pig the second, and the ox 
the third,—in other words, that the first animal domesticated 
was domesticated as an ally of the hunter, the second for 
purposes of food, and the third as a beast of burden, though 
one which was afterwards found more useful for purposes 
of food when his place as a _ beast of burden had 
been supplied by the horse. Professor Rolleston said that 
it was difficult to conceive how man could have made any pro- 
gress in civilisation till he had got trained animals to help him 
in hunting and carrying,—so that the utilisation and discipline 
by man of the predatory instincts of lower animals, is con- 
ceived by Professor Rolleston as the first step for man towards a 
life higher than the predatory life. In other words, the delegation 
of your own least noble work to a creature much less capable than 
yourself of any higher kind of work, is the first step towards 
the deliberate encouragement of your own higher habits. That 
is a principle worth remembering. We only wish that the divi- 
sion of labour was more frequently regulated by it at higher 
levels. In point of fact, it is far more often regulated by 
hereditary customs than by intrinsic aptitudes. 


The Common Council of the City elected the Common 
Serjeant on Thursday, and seems to have taken a good deal of 
pains to make the worst choice it could. After two preliminary 
winnowings, there remained before the Council as candidates 
Mr. Bourke (the Under-Secretary for Foreign Affairs), Mr. 
Bushby, and Mr. Charley (the Member for Salford), a man of 
no particular legal standing, and famous for hot Protestant 
opinions and roaring Tory speeches. He was, however, elected, 
receiving 135 votes; while Mr. Bushby had 100, and Mr. Bourke 
only 92. Mr. Bourke then retired from a contest which in common 
dignity he should never have entered without a certainty of success, 
and ona final poll, Mr. Charley beat Mr, Bushby by 126 votes to 58. 


Consols were on Friday 94} to 95. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


—~>——_- 
PRINCE GORTSCHAKOFF’S MEMORANDUM. 

HERE is, of course, no security for peace while Lord 
Beaconsfield reigns. He wants either war, or a visible 
humiliation of Russia; or, as many observers watching his 
great preparations are tempted to suspect, the opportunity 
for some grandiose enterprise; and in pursuit of any one of 
these objects he may take steps which must be followed by 
hostilities. But for the moment there is decidedly a better 
chance of peace. The Russian Government, which has already 
made such great exertions, does not want to encounter the 
fresh risks of a great war, if they may be avoided without a 
surrender of all the advantage gained for Slavs by the 
expenditure and losses of the twelvemonth; and its 
mouthpiece, Prince Gortschakoff, has replied to Lord 
Salisbury’s provocative circular in two documents, which, 
whatever their other merits or demerits, are at least temperate 
and argumentative in tone. In the first cireular he eulo- 
gises British frankness, complains that Lord Salisbury, who 
states so clearly what the British Government does not wish, 
fails to say anything of what it does wish, and repeats that 
his Government has submitted the whole Treaty of San 
Stefano to the Powers, and while it claims for itself, 
also concedes to each of them the fullest liberty 
of appreciation and action. In other words, Russia will 
go into Congress prepared to discuss the whole Treaty or 
any part of it, and will only break off if any subject is raised 
on which concession is impossible, as any other Power also 
may, and as England, for example, would, if the in- 
dependence of Egypt were to be discussed. It is, we 
know, almost useless, in the present temper of the English 
people, to say that Russia concedes all that we concede; 
but at least they will perceive that Russia, with every 
opportunity for breaking off negotiations and behaving 
hastily, has restrained herself fully within the limits of 
diplomatic propriety. That is much. More wars are made 
out of temper than out of a conflict of interests, and 
Russia has displayed a moderation, wanting not only in 
newspapers, but in official documents, on our side. The Con- 
gress is not rejected, and whether it is held or not, time is 
given for the friends of peace throughout Europe to make one 
more determined effort to avert a miserable disaster. Whether 
this time will be utilised, depends almost entirely upon the 
inner purpose of the British Government, of which it has as 
yet revealed nothing, either to Parliament or the nation; and 
upon the action of the parties at Constantinople, which appear 

to resolve and move uncontrolled from any civilised capital. 
The Circular is accompanied by an “ annexe,” in which 
Prince Gortschakoff deals with Lord Salisbury’s allega- 
tions, and offers to many of them a final and irrefut- 
able answer. On points, of course, he fails. It is, for 
example, no answer to the complaint that Roumanian Bes- 
sarabia is demanded by Russia, to say that it was in Russian 
possession up to 1856, for if any right of sovereignty is legal, 
a right guaranteed by European Treaties and enjoyed for twenty- 
one years is legal ; while the offer of compensation has little mean- 
ing, while the compensated party declares it to be inadequate or 
unacceptable. Whatever the law as to national expropriations 
may be, whether they ought to be made only by Europe, or by 
Europe and the States concerned, there can be no law authorising 
the expropriation of the territory of an ally without European 
consent. The scheme, whatever its motive, was bad, and we 
are happy to believe from subsequent telegrams that it has 


been abandoned, and that Russia now acknowledges 
that she can receive Roumanian Bessarabia only from 
Europe. Her action was not half as bad as_ the 


seizure of Savoy; but then Italy did not resist, and the 
deference to decency involved in a popular vote was paid by 
the spoiler. Upon almost all other points, however, Prince 
Gortschakoff is victorious. It is perfectly true that the new 
Bulgaria said by Lord Salisbury to have been created under 
the Treaty of San Stefano, was created by the Plenipoten- 
tiaries in the Conference of Constantinople, and that they 
“ could not have intended to render their own measures in- 
efficacious.” But, says Lord Salisbury, the new State will be 
under the control of Russia. No, replies the Chancellor. 
“The Treaty of San Stefano has not placed the new State 
under the control of Russia. The Imperial Cabinet has 
done only what it accomplished in 1830 for Moldo-Wallachia. 
If Moldo-Wallachia, which owes its existence to, and borders 
upon, Russia, has been able to make itself independent of her, 


with yet stronger reason should one count on ¢ 

for Bulgaria, the territory of which would be ie oe 
Russia in the foreseen event of a cession of the Dobrudscha ta 
Roumania.” As to the occupation, the Russian Gewese 
_is ready to shorten it, while the delimitation which gives Bul 

garia ports in the Black Sea was suggested by the Conference, 
and those in the Migean promote a commercial development 
far more favourable to England than to Russia. This latte 

argument, we must observe, though strictly true—England’s 
ability to land troops at Kavala being against Russian 
interests—fails in logical force in one respect,—that 
each country must be held to know its own interests 
best, and that the British Government says this is not 
its interest. It wants, for some reason incomprehensible 
to us, but still wants, that Bulgaria should be beyond British 
reach in the Aigean. Lord Salisbury again stated that the Ohief 
of Bulgaria was to be chosen by Russia, but it was distinctly laid 
down in the Treaty, says the Chancellor, that the Bulgarians 
should choose him, and that the confirmation of the Porte and 
the Powers would berequired. There is nothing to prevent the 
Powers vetoing the election of a Russian agent, or insisting 
that they shall indirectly nominate. The province has not 
even been Russianised. Its own laws have been put in force 

and the Vice-Governors are everywhere Bulgarians, in order that 
at the close of the Russian occupation native administrators 
may be ready to go on with the work. As to Greece, the 
Chancellor pleads that Russia asked very little, only the con- 
stitution octroyé for Crete by the Ottomans, and that little ig 
under the great Powers’ right of protest. Russia may haye 
asked too little for the Greeks ; but, says ihe Chancellor, with 
incisive satire, if she had asked more she would have been 
accused of utterly destroying the Ottoman Empire. 

We fail, we admit, utterly to see what answer there is to 
these propositions, except the general one that England has 
changed her mind, and that having at the Conference of Con- 
stantinople agreed that Bulgaria must be taken from under 
the sway of the Ottomans, she now thinks it for the interest of 
her Empire that she should be replaced there. How is it 
possible that Russia, which has sacrificed so much to make the 
decision of the Conference executive, should agree to that? 
Lord Salisbury may reply, that he never intended Bulgaria to 
be Russian, but then he, or rather his Government, should 
have helped to make it something else. It is not to be 
Russian except for two years, or less, and there is nothing 
whatever to prevent Europe in Congress from deciding by what 
troops it shall be occupied, who the Prince shall be, or what 
system of administration shall be adopted. 

As to the indemnity, and the cession of territory in Armenia, 
the answer of the Russian Chancellor is less satisfactory, and 
indeed could not be otherwise. Every acquisition of territory 
can be assailed on the ground that it is an acquisition, and there 
is and can be no answer to that assertion. But Prince 
Gortschakoff points out clearly that if England had joined in 
compelling Turkey to obey the will of Europe, there would 
have been no need for the sacrifice for which Russia seeks com- 
pensation in Armenia in a port essential to her commerce, and a 
fortress which she has three times had to capture. Nor is his 
answer to the objections raised as to the indemnity final or con- 
elusive. The Chancellor admits that the stipulations give Russia 
an opportunity of interference, and only alleges that it would have 
been as easy to see in them carefor Turkey and for Europe, and to 
“ maintain the Turkish Government to the fulfilment of its en- 
gagements,” as to see cause of mistrust, and of course Lord 
Salisbury can reply that he does feel the mistrust. But after all, 
these points are trifles, and on the main one the reply is as com- 
plete as it is conciliatory. Europe did consent that the European 
Christians should be liberated from the Ottomans, and Russia 
has liberated them by the Treaty of San Stefano. If the 
British Government thinks there is a better way of doing it, 
she having previously assented to the work itself, then “ it re- 
mains to be learnt how, beyond the preliminary bases laid 
down by the Treaty of San Stefano, Lord Salisbury means to 
reach the desired goal, while bearing in mind the rights 
acquired by Russia for the sacrifices which she has borne, 
and borne alone, in order to render the realisation 
possible.” What is there in all this to irritate us, unless 
we intend to set the Turkish Empire up again? Many 
of the solutions of the Eastern Question would no doubt have 
been far preferable. It would, for example, have been m- 
finitely better if Turkey in Europe had been declared at an 
end, and the Balkan Peninsula frankly left at the disposal of a 
European Congress bound to finish its work in three months, 











but this is the solution that has arrived, and what have we to 
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complain of Merely an extension of Russian influence in 
that Peninsula, which the Congress, if only England would 
accept it, could neutralise or destroy. There is not, either in 
the Circular or the “annex,” a single word signifying that 
there is any clause of the Treaty of San Stefano which the 
Russian Government does not submit to the representatives of 


Europe. Even, therefore, if we are to fight, why should they 
not meet ? 


THE DEBATES ON THE EASTERN QUESTION. 

HE two Debates of this week on the Eastern policy of 
the Government, present many features of unspeak- 

able importance, some of which have not yet been adequately 
recognised in the English Press. And in the first place, there 
are some remarkable personal features in them which should 
not escape our notice. While the leader of the Upper 
House was roaring like a lion,—talking of the necessity 
of organising the land forces of Great Britain, with a 
yiew to prevent the march of possible armies through 
Syria, and saying of some presumed opponent, whom he 
pointedly declined, of course, to identify with Lord Derby, as the 
most decent mode of indicating whom he really meant, that 
if he wished England to remain disarmed when all the other 
nations of the Continent were armed, “ Naviget ad Anticyram, 
only I trust that, for Heaven’s sake, his lunacy would not 
imperil the British Empire,’"—Sir Stafford Northcote in the 
House of Commons was all the time bleating like a lamb, ex- 
pressing his cordial hope that the Conference might still meet, 
assuring Russia that the last thing he wished to do was to use lan- 
guage in any degree irritating or offensive to her, confessing that 
he recognised her great sacrifices, and her claim to be considered 





in the new settlement of affairs, and was, indeed, altogether | 
producing on the House of Commons the impression that he | 


would be the last to embark in any enterprise likely to pre- 
cipitate a needless struggle. This impression was even 
deepened by Sir Stafford Northcote’s reply at the end of the 
second day’s debate , and both his speeches must suggest to any 
shrewd observer of the policy of the Cabinet, that if the pro- 
cess by which that body of the Queen’s advisers is 
gradually shedding the more reasonable and pacific of its 
elements, is not yet at an end, the next extraneous atom ex- 
pelled from that organisation will be Sir Stafford Northcote. 
The contrast between the tone of Lord Beaconsfield’s and Lord 
Salisbury’s speeches on Monday and the tone of the leader 
of the House of Commons on both days is even heightened 
when we note his tone after he had had the opportunity 
of reading the whole debate in the Lords. Lord Beacons- 
field, as we have said, had politely implied that Lord 
Derby was a lunatic for doubting that our land forces, 
as well as our Navy, must be put in readiness now, and 
for an object which may apparently involve stopping the march 
of an army through Syria. 


giving Russia a port on the Agean, and of giving Russia 
a port on the A®gean as if it would be at least as dangerous 
to English interests as to give her Constantinople itself. 
But Sir Stafford Northcote, though he said a good deal 
about keeping intact the great British Empire, was even 
more completely pacific in his professions than on the 
previous day. In answering Lord Hartington, he said, 
“The noble lord asks whether we are going to fight for 
British interests, or in support of European policy. 
are not going to fight at all, but we intend to maintain 
both British interests and European policy.” After the 


speech of Lord Beaconsfield, which had not dropped a, 


single pacific word, and the speech of Lord Salisbury, which 
had balanced all its pacific words by other words not at all 


pacific, this increasingly pacific character of Sir Stafford | 


Northcote’s tone is at least remarkable. It assures us 
that for the present at least, the ex-Ministers have still a 
colleague in the Cabinet whose bias is the same as theirs, 
whether his resolution is or is not equal to theirs, and should 
certainly teach us to see at once the significance either of 
any approximation of tone between Sir Stafford Northcote 
and his chief—which would mean that our last security 
for a reasonable policy was gone,—or of any sign that Sir 
Stafford Northcote was less at ease in the Government fhan 
he is now, which would mean that he himself might be 
going soon. At present, all the conciliatory and _ pacific 
language of the Government is reserved for the Lower House, 
which is one way, no doubt, of accounting for the far less 
important character of the Opposition speeches delivered 
in the Lower House than of those in the Upper House, where 


the danger of a boastful and mischievous policy was far more 
distinctly realised. 

But by far the most important feature of either debate was 
Lord Derby’s very striking and weighty speech, from which 
we learn two things of the greatest moment to the true 
understanding of the policy of our Government on the 
Eastern Question. The first of these things is that 
Lord Derby himself has been throughout quite inclined 
to discourage the meeting of the Conference, instead 
of to promote it,—and this not from any bellicose senti- 
ment, but from his own habitual dislike to the dangers of 
discussions between many Powers marked by very different ten- 
dencies on the subject of those grave responsibilities which, if 
undertaken at all, should, in Lord Derby’s opinion, be under- 
taken after the calmest and most deliberate consideration, by 
each Power separately. Lord Derby has seen something of 
Conferences, and he evidently dislikes them, except when 
they meet simply to register and give formal effect to de- 
cisions arrived at separately and on the fullest consideration 
by the individual members of these Conferences. He dreads 
being hurried into premature engagements by the pressure of 
other Powers. He strenuously opposed the notion of attending 
any such Congress himself, on the very sound plea that after 
all the British Cabinet, and not the British Plenipotentiary, 
must decide what was best; and that the Cabinet would decide 
it much better by full consultation with the Foreign Minister, 
than by telegraphic communication with him. And on the same 
kind of ground on which he objected to attending the Congress 
himself as Foreign Minister, he objected in his heart to having 
any Congress at all till all the principal lines of policy had 





been determined by separate negotiation between the Powers. 
But this being his own avowed bias in this matter, just 
observe what use the Prime Minister was astute enough to 
make of him. He kept him as his colleague, no doubt by dint of 
much persuasion, till,—by his agency,—in other words, the 
agency of one who was otherwise the warm friend of peace,— 
the Congress had been almost broken off, and then got rid of 
him because, this having been successfully effected, he found him 
opposed to other steps of a still more critical and dangerous ten- 
dency. He succeeded in keeping him, after Lord Carnarvon had 








Lord Salisbury had spoken of the | 
project of giving Bulgaria a port on the AXgean asif it implied | 


We, 


resigned,—in order to break off the Congress,—and then having 
shielded himself under Lord Derby’s great authority for that 
| great step towards a rupture, proceeded to take the further steps 
which Lord Derby did not approve, and so to emancipate him- 
self from his now hampering influence. Nay, he hinted not 
| obscurely that Lord Derby was a “lunatic” for going with him 
| s0 far, and not going any farther. We hold Lord Derby’s con- 
fession of his personal distrust of the Congress,—on pacific 
grounds,—and his preference for separate negotiations, a 
confession of the greatest importance, because it gives us 
la key to Lord Beaconsfield’s drift. Lord Beaconsfied has 
always used, as far as possible, men who were understood 
not to sympathise with his ends, in order to obtain 
the means to those ends; and Lord Derby’s aid was in- 
valuable to him in getting rid of the Congress, just 
because every one knew that Lord Derby really did de- 
sire a pacific solution like that which, as it was hoped, the 
Congress would attain. No doubt Lord Derby’s colleagues 
have, many of them, been since expressing their astonishment 
and regret at hearing that Lord Derby attached so little im- 
portance to the Congress. But we may be quite sure Lord 
Beaconsfield did not share their astonishment. He was well 
aware of Lord Derby’s feeling about the Congress, and because 
he was aware of it, he moved Heaven and Earth to keep 
Lord Derby,—in spite of profound differences on most essen- 
tial points,—just for the purpose of breaking off the Congress 
negotiations,—and then he got rid of him. The other confes- 
sion of Lord Derby which marks an era in the history of our 
‘policy, is the avowal that the calling-out of the Reserves * was 
not the sole, nor indeed the principal reason for the differ- 
ences which unfortunately arose” between Lord Derby 
and his colleagues. “ What the other reasons are I cannot 
divulge, until the propositions of the Government, from which I 
dissented, are made known.” That is a most important state- 
ment, which ought to have had a greater effect on the second 
night’s debate in the House of Commons than, so far as we 
can see, it had. Very few of the speakers are reported to 
have referred to it at all. Lord Hartington made no 
reference to it. Yet when a Foreign Minister who is 
known to be pacific, resigns office with the express state- 
ment that though objecting to some extent to what the 
Government have done, he objects far more to something that 
they have in contemplation, it is the business of a competent 
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Opposition leader to help the country to see the full signifi- 
cance and the immense risk which the country is incurring. 
Lord Granville and Mr, Gladstone spoke before Lord Derby, 
or we should doubtless have had the immense importance of 
this communication of the late Foreign Secretary’s adequately 
brought before the country. But for Lord Hartington,—except 
that he criticised with some severity Lord Derby’s reluctance 
to enter Congress, and inquired (with notable simplicity) why 
the Government had left the conduct of those negotiations in 
the hands of a Minister who was indifferent to the meeting of 
the Congress,—Lord Derby’s speech might almost as well never 
have been spoken. 

The last very important feature of the debates is the avowal 
of the opinion of the Government,—and the tacit acquiescence, 
we may almost say, of the chief Opposition leaders, Mr. 
Gladstone probably excepted, in that opinion,—that the Treaty 
of San Stefano, as it now exists, is absolutely incompatible 
with British interests. Even Sir Stafford Northcote said, 
“In our opinion, our communications with India and with 
Egypt would be threatened, if the provisions of the 
Treaty of San Stefano were carried into effect.” Lord 
Salisbury committed himself to the opinion that to give 
Bulgaria,.—or as he called it, Russia,—a port on the Mgean, 
was as dangerous as to give her Constantinople at once. So far 
as we can gather, what the British Government would propose, in 
the interests of the British Empire, is the separation of Bul- 
garia into two autonomous States, instead of one large State, 
the exclusion of the more Slav province of the two from any sea- 
port,—the exclusion of all Russian influence from those Greek 
provinces in which a limited autonomy is to be established,— 
and probably the association of other European Powers with 
Russia in the provisional organisation of the new States. If 
concessions of this kind can be obtained by a Congress or Con- 
ference, then, if we understand the pacific members of the 
Cabinet aright, they still desire to promote such a Congress or 
Conference. Ifnot,—then the ultimate measures, whatever they 
may be, to which Lord Derby referred, and which in his opinion 
are but too likely to lead to war, will be adopted. Appar- 
ently, too, our Opposition leaders are very much disposed to 
concur in the first branch of this alternative policy, and have 
not had the courage to look the second and more menacing 
policy steadily in the face. That is not very encouraging to 
the humbler members of Opposition. In our belief, the 
Opposition is as timid and feeble as the Government is 
ambiguous and double-sided in its policy. The tone of Sir 
Stafford Northcote does not differ more from the tone 
of Lord Beaconsfield, than the tone of Lord Hartington 
from the tone of Mr. Gladstone. The debates show 
that there are still two tendencies in the Government, and 
that there are still two tendencies in the Opposition, and that 
these four tendencies bewilder the followers on both sides, 
But if we may be permitted a prognostic, we think we shall 
see the rod of Lord Beaconsfield swallowing up the rods of the 
feebler members of the Government; and that eventually, too, 
we shall see the rod of Mr. Gladstone swallowing up the rodsof the 
feebler members of the Opposition. It would be all the better, 
if this era of greater definiteness were not too long delayed. 





LORD DERBY’S DEFENCE. 


HE debate of Monday in the Lords will do much to 
improve the position of Lord Derby with the public. 

We do not mean that portion of the public which is wild for 
war, which cares nothing for statesmen unless they beat the 
drum and wave the banner, and which, after pronouncing 
Lord Salisbury, as long as he kept his head, a dupe to Igna- 
tieff and a traitor to English interests, wept in gushing 
effusiveness on his bosom the moment he passed under the 
Premier’s sway. We mean by the public the whole country, 
which has to live on after all this hubbub has passed away, 
which has a permanent interest in the character of its states- 
men, and which, of whatever party, is disappointed rather than 
pleased to see any one of its leaders fail. That public had 
caught the impression that Lord Derby, in spite of his great 
position, of his clear sense, and of his power of attracting 
attention to his views, was nearly out of politics; that he 
shrank too entirely from action, and was too cold or mentally 
timid to be trusted. This impression will be removed to a 
degree which we confess surprises ourselves by his speech of 
Monday. That speech shows that Lord Derby’s highest 
qualities are by no means lessened, as the world believed, 
by either danger or opposition; that his broad compre- 
hension of facts, his lucid insight, and the judicial 





impartiality for which the Premier gave him such. ait ane 
as perfect in great crises as in ordinary affairs, and that he 
possesses something besides. There are some characters j 

the world, more common in the South than in the North, 
in which intellectual tenacity supplies the place of political 
or moral courage; which seem cold, and are cold, because 
their grain is so close that it is impossible to heat them 
by ordinary blows to any perceptible purpose, but which 
nevertheless never give way, but are as little moved from a 
purpose by the difficulties, all of which they see, as by the 
apprehensions, all of which they feel. They seem to have 
an inner will, which remains firm while the outer one is 
agitated ; to be able to carry on two processes of thought, one 
of which refixes itself on permanent and the other only on 
momentary action; to have a power of reason beyond dige 
turbance from the events or influences which seem to distant 
observers every moment to obscure it. Lord Derby is obvious} 

one of these, and the difference between his real attitude and 
his supposed conduct has naturally misled the English public, 
That public understands a man like Mr. Hardy, hot, outspoken 

and obstinate, eager to transmute thought into offensive action, 
and does not understand one who is intellectually tenacious, 
but whose tenacity is shown in dislike of rashness, in adherence 
to the temperate view, in toleration for opposition up to a point 
which to many would seem unbecoming. It is clear, from tha 
whole of Lord Derby’s speech, the ablest perhaps he ever delivered, 
that his view on the Eastern Question has remained unchanged, 
that his tenacity has survived the flux and reflux in the 
popular mind, the slow gliding of his colleagues towards war, 
the passionate obloquy heaped upon himself. That which 
would have killed most men has only slightly heated him. He 
held from the first, and holds now, that there should be no 

military aid rendered to Turkey; that Russia, in defeating her, 
did no harm to Europe or Britain; that now, as before, there 
is nothing in the situation to justify a great war, and that the 
true policy for the United Kingdom is to keep free of ens 
tangling engagements. He does not shrink from action, but 
declares inaction wise. So believing, he turns on all his adver- 
saries in the House with a decision which the most vehement of 
orators could not surpass. He is reproached for quitting a 
united Cabinet. He shows that he threatened resignation twice, 
and always when warlike counsels were in the ascendant. He is 
abused for seeking to resist the calling-out of the Reserves, He 
calmly tells Europe that he seceded because of another proposal, 
which he is not yet at liberty to divulge. He is censured for wish- 
ing Britain to disarm when all the rest of Europe is arming, and 
reminds his audience quietly of the might of the British Navy, by 
which, even if war breaks out, war must mainly be conducted, 
He is told that negotiation has been exhausted, and replies 
that negotiation between the Powers is not exhausted, and that 
the deadlock to which the Congress has been brought does not 
matter, for no Power save Austria sincerely wishes that Cons 
gress to be held. He is almost angry—indeed, for him, quite 
furious—with the people for changing their minds every six 
months, but his anger makes no difference to his own judge 
ment, which remains as before, clear, cold, and—this is the 
surprising point—decided. He tells them it will soon be ims 
possible for them to have a foreign policy, but he does noé 
shift or attempt to shift his policy to meet their views. With 
half the people raging at him, and his colleagues all resentful 
or, like Lord Beaconsfield and Lord Salisbury, abusive, speak- 
ing, as he knew, to a most hostile audience, which included 
the Heir to the Throne, he resolutely maintained at once his 
own consistency and his own view. 

That view is in no way ours. We think affairs hava 
reached a point where the decision of Europe should 
not only be collective, but be visible, and if possible, ex- 
ecutive ; where there is danger of England in her isolation 
bringing on a war, just as Russia in her isolation did, and 
desire, therefore, that Congress should meet; and we aré 
not blind to Lord Derby’s reluctance to a great effort even om 
a side he thinks right,—but the merit of Lord Derby’s policy is 
not our point to-day. What we desire to point out is that his 
broad sense, which the country acknowledges, is not unsupported 
by tenacity, though the tenacity in this case, and usually, 
takes the direction of avoiding rather than hurrying on dan- 
gerous action. It is not because he shrinks from war that he 
would allow the irritation in Russia and in England to subside, 
but because he deems that irritation nearly groundless. It is 
not because he dreads anything that he secedes from the 
Cabinet, for as he remarked, it takes more courage to opposé 
colleagues and the people than to glide easily with them to 
precipice, but because he immovably believes both to be in the 
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wrong. And he proceeds to show them that they are wrong, 
with a cold, precise lucidity, a cool facing of all inconvenient 
facts, which, if Lord Derby had but possessed his father’s fire, 
even in rhetorical statement, or could give for one moment 
the impression that he was carried away by something other 
than reasonableness, would have been described as determined 
courage. The audience had just been excited by Lord 
Beaconsfield’s “ rub-a-dub” on the national drum, till it had 
forgotten itself and its decorum, and great ladies applauded 
as if in a theatre, and the one idea of the audience was that 
if war was not to come, at least Russia should be told that 
England was ready. In the midst of that scene, the Earl, 
thoroughly aware that almost every one was against him, with 
no party behind him, and with furious Lord Salisbury ready 
to reply, and sure to make his reply damaging, calmly 
told his excited hearers that the war was unreasonable, and 
the means for it imperfect. France, which had never liked 
the Crimean war, would not be our ally in this. Germany 
would maintain a neutrality benevolent towards Russia. Italy, 
content, but embarrassed, would sit still. Turkey was impos- 
sible as an ally, even if the country would bear such an 
alliance, with massacres still going on. There remained but 
Austria, and Austria “is a country which a single unsuccess- 
ful campaign might not impossibly break up.” It takes, if 
not courage, at least rare intellectual decisiveness and 
determination to state such coldly unanswerable truths at 
such a moment,—to tell a people hungry for assurances that 
they are rich and Russia poor, that Russian poverty will fall, 
first of all, as another blow on British bondholders; that no 
war was ever yet stopped by the poverty of a Government 
—who cashed Attila’s Exchequer bills ?—that when men and 
food are unlimited, defensive fighting can go on for a long 
time; that it was impossible to do anything serious by land, 
against an enemy whose strength has doubled since Napoleon 
invaded her with 500,000 men and failed; and that if we 
were successful, there would be no result :—* You will not 
have gained the greater part of your object. You will not 
have destroyed Russian influence or substituted English in- 
fluence, because Russian influence in that country which is 
now to be called Bulgaria rests only in a slight degree upon 
military success; it rests on what you cannot take away— 
identity of race, community of religion, similarity of religion, 
traditional historic sympathies, and the common hatred which 
has been felt against the common foe. These are reasons 
which you cannot take away; they will continue while a 
Russian soldier is left in Bulgaria ; they would continue even 
after Russian soldiers had left, and Austrian soldiers taken 
their place. If, therefore, we were fortunate, and established 
English and Austrian authority over those large populations 
in European Turkey, I say you are fighting for a shadow, and 
even that shadow you will not obtain.” With much of all 
this—except the passage we have textually quoted—we do 
not agree, remembering that after the Crimean war Russia did 
yield, and remembering, too, that a distant war does not call 
out those heroic efforts produced by an invasion ; but the man 
who, under those circumstances, and standing amidst that 
audience, and after that recent career, said it all out 
80 firmly, may be trusted to tell the truth, or his 
conception of the truth, to his countrymen, with- 
out much care for the political consequences to him- 
self. No doubt some of the sentences—particularly the 
one about the undivulged secret—were indiscreet, though 
extorted by the tremendous provocation of Lord Beaconsfield’s 





unfounded statements; but then that capacity for fighting 
hard, for being indiscreet if driven too far, for making himself 
dangerous when needful, was just what the country in its | 
heart was denying to Lord Derby. He can, then, set his back | 
to the wall and hit out,—then his cold, irritating, freezing | 
Sense must again be studied. Lord Derby in that speech 

recovered half his power as a politician, and that without a 

single exhibition of deference to the colleagues whom he con- 

tradicted, the people whose fickleness he exposed, or the raging | 
War party whose clamour he denounced as senseless. It takes | 
nerve to be a fireman in the front rank even in politics, per- | 
haps more than to be a fire-eater, and it is his possession of 
at least this kind of nerve which Lord Derby demonstrated | 
On Monday. As he sat down, every Peer in the House, how- | 


when compared with the soldier, we do believe, and that vie- 
tory of sheer brain over circumstance pleases us even in an 
adversary. Every man missing from the front rank of our 
statesmen is a loss, and Lord Derby is not lost. 





THE VACILLATIONS OF PUBLIC OPINION. 


ORD DERBY on Monday brought a very vigorous and 

a not altogether unjust charge against the Public 
Opinion of this country. “ If it were true in any respect,” he 
said, “that English influence in the East was diminished, I 
should say it was diminished by a course of action which 
we deliberately and of our own free choice adopted. We 
chose to stand neutral,—conditionally neutral, if you 
please, but the condition did not lessen the neutrality,—we 
chose to stand neutral when we knew that Turkey must be 
defeated, and it is almost ridiculous now to say, ‘that is 
quite true, but then, you see, when the war began we did not 
count on Russia obtaining such an accession of military 
prestige.” If you did not expect that, what did you 
expect? The truth is, that those whom I was once 
taken to task for calling our employers,—the public, 
—have not. from the beginning of this business to the 
end, known their own minds for six months together. Two 
years ago it would have been almost dangerous for any man to 
get upat a public meeting and express in plain terms his doubt 
as to the disinterested philanthropy of Russia. Now the ery 
is all the other way; and as I believe I have been an object 
of criticism in these two agitations, 1 may speak with 
impartiality ; and I must say that the foolishness and virul- 
ence of each, does not leave much to choose between 
the two. If I could from this place address the 
English people, I would venture to ask them how they can 
expect to have a foreign policy—I do not say far-sighted, 
but even consistent and intelligent,—if within eighteen 
months the great majority of them are found asking for things 
directly contradictory. When we might have saved Turkey 
if we had chosen, not a voice was raised in favour of that 
course : and now, when the enemy, if you choose to call him so, 
is still lodged at or near Constantinople, almost everybody 
is crying that we ought to turn him out.” That is 
stated with the cold ability of which Lord Derby’s speeches 
supply some of the best standards to be found in all the 
political oratory of England. But Lord Derby puts too much 
of the blame on the people, and accepts too little of it for 
himself. Who ever expected a large and careless nation 
which gives some attention indeed to politics, but only the lees 
of its attention to it, and a great deal more to private enter- 
prises,—the cause, to a great extent, of its political stability — 
to keep a firm and steady opinion on a great issue on which 
two di tinct currents of opposite feeling are always ranning, 
unless the leaders of the people do all in their power to keep 
their resolve steady and their feeling fixed? For our own 
parts, we strongly believe that there have been, and may 
be again, Foreign Secretaries who would be able, even 
during a war of this kind which directly stimulates two quite 
opposite veins of sympathy in the popular mind, to fix and 
perhaps even to confirm the conviction once arrived at. But 
Lord Derby, with many qualities which must be admitted to 
be great, is not such a Minister, and is, indeed, the very 
opposite of such a Minister. From the first, he availed him- 
self, in his policy, of neither of the elements of popular feeling 
which he perceived. He was the first to deprecate the policy 
of defending Turkey against Russia. But in spite 
of so far taking the popular side, he was also the 
first to throw cold-water on anything like active sympathy 
with the Christian Provinces of Turkey, and to snub every 
attempt at an approximation to the Russian policy of eman- 
cipating Bulgaria. And this went so far that when, after the 
Conference of Constantinople, Russia presented an ulti- 
matum to Turkey in the- name of the Conference,— 
though, of course, without its sanction Lord Derby 
censured Russia, in the coldest and most bitter protest he 
has ever written. And then, all through the war and the 
negotiations which followed it, his line was one of sus- 
picious non-committal. He would not even meet Russia 
in Congress without avowals which he did not expect to 


ever mortified, or enraged, or unconvinced, knew that he was | get, and though he was equally opposed, as we now know, 
again a great figure in English politics. That he can ever be , to any warlike demonstrations against her, his policy through- 


a great Foreign Secretary, we do not believe. The work re- 
quires other qualities than his, and they must be fused by | 
another temperament ; but that he will remain a great and 
a trusted figure in English politics, as useful as the fireman is 


out was a policy utterly destitute of popular elements,— 
nay, more, was one which disdained to avail itself even of 
such popular elements as it had. Even assuming Lord Derby's 


| line of policy, he might have given far more warm and 
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reiterated emphasis to his resolve not to obstruct in any way 
any plans,—whether those of Russia or of any other Power, 
—which contemplated winning freedom and self-government 
for the oppressed populations of Turkey. He might have 
made the people feel from month to month that this was one 
of the “ British interests” which was always uppermost in the | 
mind of the Government, and for which he never failed to | 
entertain the most lively solicitude. On the other hand, he 
might also have made it clear that while he was thus 
anxious for the emancipation of the subject Christians of 
Turkey, and would co-operate with Russia in all that genuinely 
tended towards that end, he would not permit Russia to sub- 
stitute her own rule, or anything like her own rule, for 
that of Turkey, except in Armenia, and at a safe distance 
from the Straits of the Dardanelles and the Bosphorus. 
But on neither point has Lord Derby endeavoured to 
steady and stimulate public opinion. His despatches have 
been written apparently,—with, perhaps, a single exception, 
in the autumn of 1876,—for the purpose of discouraging all 
the hopes which were formed of English assistance, and with 
no eye to popular opinion in England at all. This being so, 
he can hardly wonder that the Government has lost its lead 
in this matter, and that the journals which, on either side, 
have really played skilfully on popular opinion, have succeeded 
to that lead. In a country governed as ours is, the Govern- 
ment which wishes to keep popular opinion steady, should 
conceive its despatches with at least as much reference to 
touching the right string in this country, as to making 
other countries understand our meaning. We may take 
an illustration from what seems to us one of the 
worst despatches published on the subject, but for all that, 
one of the most effective,—Lord Salisbury’s Circular. The 
object of that Circular was bad, but the tenor of it 
was admirably adapted for the double purpose we have set 
forth, and it achieved both purposes at once. It explained 
to Russia the Government’s rooted objection to the whole 
drift of the Treaty of San Stefano, and it also struck a note 
which was most skilfully adapted to reach the minds and 
popular feelings of Englishmen. What Lord Salisbury thus 
achieved most successfully for his far inferior purpose, Lord 
Derby’s temperament never permitted him to achieve. He 
lost his hold of popular opinion soon, if he had ever really got 
a hold of it. 

And the vacillations of opinion which Lord Derby’s defects 
partly explain, the similar defects of the Liberal leaders contri- 
bute in great measure to explain still further. Lord Granville 
has been clear, but at least cool in this matter, though not so 
cold as Lord Derby. Lord Hartington has been quite as cold 
as Lord Derby. And the other leaders—the Duke of Argyll 
and Mr. Gladstone alone excepted,—have taken little or no 
part in the formation of public opinion for nearly a year back. 
Mr. Lowe has been almost silent. Mr. Goschen has scarcely 
opened his mouth, Mr. Childers has been pradent to the point 
of secrecy. Mr. Forster was half-hearted at first, and 
latterly has observed the absolute reticence of so many 
of his colleagues. Lord Cardwell never speaks even a 
few sentences on the subject. In a word, but for Mr. 
Gladstone and the Duke of Argyll, the Liberals of England 
would have had no teaching at all to keep them steady and 
to fix them in their purpose. And we must remember 
that in England popular opinion is far more influenced 
by the regular and responsible leaders, than by any, 
however brilliant they may be, who have not that re- 
sponsibility. If Lord Derby had been willing and able to 
appeal to the popular opinion of England in favour of his 
policy, in the manner in which Lord Palmerston or Mr. 








Canning would certainly have appealed to it, nothing would 
have stood against him. But he—in the strange dream that 
popular opinion on such matters should be able to form itself, 
and keep true to itself—abdicated that part of his functions, 
and the consequence is that the vacillation he complains of 
has taken place. On a matter of this kind, in which two 
opposing currents of popular feeling are likely to run very 
strongly, the very first duty of leaders is to see that they keep 
their followers well up to the mark which they believe to be 
the true mark. On the Tory and on the Liberal side 
alike, this has hitherto been neglected, and thence the 
wavering with which Lord Derby reproaches us. Some- 
ting has been done by Lord Beaconsfield to countermine 
the policy of his late colleague, in his few but effective 
appeals to popular opinion. A good deal has also been done 
by Mr. Gladstone and the Duke of Argyll to countermine 





Lord Beaconsfield, But the responsible Leaders on both sides 


have not led, and therefore the followers on both sides hav 
not followed ;—they have vibrated between the two wollen 
and been true to neither. , 





THE GROWTH OF ARISTOCRATIC POWER. 


E acknowledged last week, not without pleasure, one of 
the good points of Lord Beaconsfield’s Administration 
He has always taken trouble to find out, and encourage and 
promote the “ boys” of his own party. It is natural for him 
to do so, for he probably believes with his whole heart in the 
half-truth that nations are governed by men, and not by insti- 
tutions ; but his persistent attention to the subject is none 
the less creditable to his foresight and beneficial to the countr 
During the recent changes, he has brought forward in one an ' 
or another no less than seven men, some of whom were well 
known before, but all of whom are either young, as politicians 
are estimated in England, or actually young, as they are estj- 
mated anywhere. He has placed Colonel Stanley in the 
Cabinet as War Minister ; made Lord Sandon President of the 
Board of Trade; raised Lord George Hamilton to the Vice. 
Presidency of the Council,—that is, substantially to the head. 
ship of a most important Department, that of Education: 
promoted Mr. E. Stanhope to the Under-Secretaryship for 
India, and the representation of that Department in the Com- 
mons during the immediate future ; appointed Sir M. W. Ridley 
Under-Secretary of the Home Department, perhaps the most 
effective school in the Administration for a Commoner; raised 
Sir H. Selwin-Ibbetson to the Secretaryship of the Treasury, so 
often a step to Cabinet office ; and made Mr. J. G. Talbot, who 
will, while still forty-two, represent the University of Oxford, 
and who has, therefore, a career before him, Secretary to the 
Board of Trade, where one can pick up at discretion almost 
endless official knowledge, and select a subject on which to make 
amark, All these appointments are more or less sensible, and in 
making them Lord Beaconsfield has given to an entire group 
of men of his own party an opportunity of high political dis- 
tinction, of showing distinctly whether they are or are not fit 
for first-class political life. He has, as it were, sown the seeds 
of a new Cabinet of the future. As the old Ministers move 
off the stage, these men, if they prove themselves fit, will 
take their places, and at all events occupy those highly useful 
positions without which the Administration could not be 
worked. There may be no Premier among them, and Lord 
Beaconsfield probably thinks there is none, and sees that in the 
England of the future Premiers will be more and more like 
Presidents ; but Premiers are not manufactured, and Cabinets 
which administer are. Men of capacity who can do big 
administrative work are extremely wanted and extremely 
scarce, and these are the men whom Lord Beaconsfield 
tries, fitfully and irregularly, perhaps, but still tries to 
provide. 

This is an excellent bit of work, and one for which we, 
who think his broad policy utterly bad, render the Premier 
every credit, but it has about it one incidental and injurious 
peculiarity. Lord Beaconsfield, who thinks inspiration confined 
toa country, believes not only in race but in caste, and has at 
once the strangest fancy and scorn for the families which 
have been bred up in “ sustained stateliness of life,” as if that 
made them at once contemptible and fitter for the highest 
business of the world, and in fact, always binds himself in un- 
accountable limits of his own. He wrote a murderous sketch 
in “ Lothair” of the man he made a Duke, and is always 
promoting lads whom he describes as barbarians, who know 
only one language and never open a book. This time, with 
a bucketful of promotions at his disposal, he has not given 
one of them to any man who is not of the aristocratic class. 
Colonel Stanley is heir of Knowsley. Lord Sandon will be 
Earl of Harrowby. Mr. E. Stanhope is second son of Earl 
Stanhope, and represents in the Commons a family which 
holds three Earldoms. Lord George Hamilton is son 
of Lord Beaconsfield’s special Duke, the one he 
created, the Duke of Abercorn, and represents, if that 
quarrel about the Chatelherault title is not too bitter, both 
the Scotch and Irish Hamiltons. Mr. John Talbot belongs to 
the great house of Shrewsbury, one of the four or five which, 
if the Almanach de Gotha were better edited, would be 
allowed a place among families of European antiquity and 
rank; and even Sir H. Selwin-Ibbetson and Sir Matthew 
Ridley belong, though less directly, to the same highly placed 
class. A baronetcy is nothing, but Sir H. J. Selwin-Ibbetson 
is seventh baronet of his name, and Sir M. Ridley fifth, besides 
representing a family of unbroken position as considerable 
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landlords. No one has, in fact, been selected who is not an 
« aristocrat ” in the English sense of the word, and only one, 
Lord Sandon, who is not a County Member. The boroughs 
are left, as usual, almost unrepresented, just as they are in the 
Cabinet, where there is one business man among all the Peers 
and many-acred squires, and every Tory who cannot prove his 

digree is left quietly unrecognised and unrewarded. The 
yotes of bourgeois Tories are highly valued, their support is 
sought by the most pleasant of little speeches, but when it 
comes to the offices which lead to governing power, they are 
pratically told, and told in this instance with unmistakable 
decisiveness, that the high places of the world are not for them. 
Only to him who hath, in the way of distinction, shall any 
more be given. 

It is not for us to fight their battle, though we may just 
point out en passant that the usual apology about safe seats is 
for once wholly inapplicable. Everybody’s seat is safe just 
now whom the Government chooses to honour, and Mr. Brown 
would be returned unopposed as readily as Mr. Talbot. There 
are, or may be, Conservative journalists who can fight their 
battle with more heart—though, as a rule, your Conservative 
journalist has a trace of Mr. Hannay’s opinions, and a strong 
notion of the difference between ichor and mere red blood— 
and for what we know, the bourgeois Conservatives may like 
the practice, and feel that in the interests of our ancient Con- 
stitution parvenus ought to be officially snubbed. Mrs. Wood 
in one of her novels preaches that a tradesman’s wife who 
happens to be a lady, in the technical as well as conventional 
sense, shows her fineness of nature by approving her own 
banishment from society, as being clearly for society’s good ; and 
judged by their usual political conduct, we should say the 
middle-class Tories quite agreed with Mrs. Wood, and honour 
Lord Beaconsfield for his consistency in refusing them anything 
but snubs. That kind of nature is so common that it may be 
theirs universally, but we should like to point out two conse- 
quences of this line of selection which may not be equally approved 
either by the country or by the more sensible magnates. Lord 
Beaconsfield, assisted by events, is deepening the fissure be- 
tween the “ people,” using the word for once in its Continental 
sense, and the great owners of property. Already the Lords 
have drawn to themselves almost all substantial power, till the 
best thing a vigorous Commoner like Mr. Hardy can do is to 
betake himself to the Upper House and be secure. Already 
the Tory party is drawing off to itself the stupider of the old 
Whig families, until on this Eastern Question the Russells, 
Cavendishes, and part of the Grosvenors, Gowers, and Camp- 
bells seem alone to be left in their accustomed place, in full 
rapport with the masses of the people. Already the Royal 
Family are believed to be fixedly Tory. Already it is most 
difficult to find in the Commons a man of broad acres who is 
heartily or even trustworthily a Radical, even in the most 
moderate sense of that much abused word. The “set” 
of property in land is towards Toryism, and if that 
“set” is aggravated by the natural result of the system 
of confining power to aristocrats, the inevitable conse- 
quence will one day be this,—that the Liberals, who are 
as certain of power at no distant date as the Sun is of 
rising, will find behind them the mass of the electors, and 
against them the great bulk of many-acred society. The 
laws which will be passed under those circumstances will not 
be favourable to the aristocratic system or the English tenure 
of land, nor will the popular Cabinet be able to tolerate the 
kind of resistance to be expected from the Peers. It will be 
necessary to overbear them silently—in which case a House 
elected by household suffrage, with the agricultural labourers 
voting, will be unchecked—or to remodel the second branch 
of the Legislature, or—which will be the course adopted—to 
repeat Pitt’s experiment, declare that it is impossible to get on 
with the coalition families, abandon the notion that the two 
Houses must be fairly equal in numbers, and call up the new 
wealth to the Lords in masses, to counter-balance the uniform 
proclivities of the old. Next to their all turning Catholics 
or Mahommedans, the most dangerous thing the English 
aristocracy could do for themselves would be all to turn 
Tories, and reassert their old monopoly of political office, and 
it is towards this result that both events and Lord Beacons- 
field’s tendencies directly lead. The process is not complete, 
and may not be completed, for the present extraordinary 
regime waust be short-lived, and it will probably die of the 
most incurable of Tory political maladies, fiscal mismanage- 
ment; but it is far advanced, and although it may be 
Witnessed even with pleasure by the short-sighted, ill-taught 
Section of “society” which thinks it the thing to be Turkish, 


there must be magnates in the Peers keenly observant enough 
to see the danger ahead. It is to them we appeal, to bring 
that influence to bear upon the party counsels which only a 
Duke or an imported man of genius ever has seemed through- 
out their history able to exercise in full. 





BANKRUPTCY LEGISLATION. 


: Bankruptcy Bills are now before Parliament. 
Indeed, Parliament would not be itself, if it had not 
one or two such measures in incubation. Nothing usually 
comes of them. They always prove addled. They are 
to the Bills upon which Government has really set its 
mind very much what Krieg-spiel or a march-past at 
Aldershot is to actual warfare. They are so many acts of 
homage to the mercantile classes, so many good resolutions 
of youth—resolutions which barely outlive the Easter Vacation, 
and which must be sacrificed to the exigencies of Supply. 
Perhaps they are no great loss. If one-half is true that is said 
in disparagement of the existing Bankruptcy Law, matters will 
not be much mended by proposals such as are contained in the 
new, or rather resuscitated, Bankruptcy Bill of the Government. 
The universal complaint is that creditors will not attend to 
their own interests in the distribution of assets; that a system 
advantageous in Scotland, where men are thrifty and debts are 
small, and Old Richard’s maxims are much respected, has not 
taken healthy root South of the Tweed ; and that distribution 
by the representative of the creditors has proved almost as 
much a failure as distribution by the official assignees proved 
after their establishment in 1832. The Lord Chancellor’s Bill 
proposes to deal merely with the fringe of these facts. It gives 
the large creditor no new interest or motive to go and fight 
for his fair share of salvage with grasping professional trustees, 
who are mere wreckers, or manufactured creditors, who are 
friendly to the debtor. It does not spare the genuine creditor 
the trouble incident to attendance at a number of meetings. It 
is objected that the present Bankruptcy system has been made 
for the benefit of accountants, that trustees are subject to no 
effectual checks, and that without bringing themselves within 
criminal law, a great deal of money may stick to their fingers 
by the mere force of circumstances. In one year, no fewer 
than one-sixth of them were in default. What does the 
Government Bill do to effectually remedy this? It lays 
down a few more injunctions about auditing, and creates a few 
more penalties, but it does not insure that these will be carried 
into operation any more than the existing ones. Some of the 
Chambers of Commerce think that the law, if not radically 
unsound, has disappointed all reasonable expectations, and they 
are not likely to be satisfied with the few small changes which 
the Government proposes. 

With some questionable features of the Bankruptcy Law, it 
was not to be expected that the Legislature would meddle. 
Take, for example, the fact that a poor man cannot become 
bankrupt ; his debts never amounting to an aggregate of £50, 
his creditors cannot, if they wished, get him adjudi- 
cated a bankrupt. He cannot, therefore, wipe out all his 
debts, and begin the world anew by procuring a discharge from 
previous liabilities. They hang about his neck, and 
he may at any moment be sued for them, until they 
are barred by the Statute of Limitations. We do not 
say that this disability is all pure loss. “ Bankruptey for the 
million” is a ery which is not likely to be enthusiastically 
echoed, and in which all working-men could scarcely be expected 
to join heartily; were it established, the present sources of 
credit to the poor would be dried up. But it is a fair matter for 
consideration whether the difference in policy with respect to 
persons with large debts and those with small ought to be 
maintained. The former are members of a privileged caste ; 
and we should have liked to have seen the subject re- 
viewed by a Committee, which took the evidence of ex- 
perienced County-Court Judges, and other persons conversant 
with the habits of the usurious tradesmen who habitually col- 
lect their debts by the medium of the County Court. They 
would, perhaps, see insuperable objections to giving the poor 
the whole benefit of the Bankruptcy Law; the rule that the 
trustees of the creditors do not take the proceeds of the labour 
of the bankrupt—that they cannot, as Lord Mansfield said, 
let him out for hire—could not be applied to the case of a 
working-man. But we are much mistaken, if it would not be the 
opinion of most County-Court Judges that they should have very 
large powers to arrange and enforce compositions ; and that both 
the debtor and creditor would be better satisfied if the Judge 





could extemporise schemes of composition. The latter would be 
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often willing to accept a reduction of his debt, if he believed 
that he would certainly be paid the smaller sum; and the 
former, who is apt to despair of ever wiping out the debts 
incurred to the local draper or money-lender, and who resigns 
himself to the prospect of being perpetually “County-Courted,” 
or even of being sent to prison, would take heart. To enable 
every working-man to become bankrupt whenever he or some 
of his creditors pleased, is one thing; to facilitate reasonable 
compromises or compositions is another thing, for which much 
may be said. 

In regard to another capital point, the proposed legislation 
is defective. It is only in comparatively recent times that the 
majority of creditors have been permitted to bind the minority. 
Even when the power was nominally given, at first it was 
subject to so many conditions as to be inoperative. Now, the 
Legislature has gone to the other extreme. In the fashionable 
or gentlemanly form of bankruptey—namely, liquidation—the 
minority is at the mercy of the majority. Lord Westbury very 
properly thought it hard that, in spite of the decided and 
abiding preference of creditors for private arrangements, they 
should be trammelled by many restrictions; and the result of 
his remedial legislation was that he gave power to a majority 
of creditors, some of whom might be spurious, and others of 
whom might be secured, to defeat the wishes of the minority. 
It was soon found that creditors were manufactured wholesale, 
in order to get the bankrupt whitewashed, and the Act of 
1869 was passed mainly with the view of preventing an abuse 
which had become scandalous. No doubt it established some 
wholesale checks, but the malady was too deep for the medi- 
cinal globules administered to affect it. Few clever, well-advised 
scamps ever become bankrupts. They are washed, reno- 
vated, and enamelled @ /« Madame Rachel, by a liquida- 
tion or composition, perhaps carried out in some remote 
part of the country. Bankruptcy, strictly so called, is a rarity ; 
there are, in fact, about eight times as many arrangements of 
various sorts as bankruptcies, and the total quantity of 
liabilities dealt with in the former is six times as large as in 
the latter. One ominous circumstance is the fact that the 
dividends yielded in compositions are year by year decreasing. 
Let one piece of evidence serve as an example. In 1870, 
4‘70 per cent. of the compositions effected in the year yielded 
only Is, in the pound; in 1876, the per-centage had increased 
to 22°48. In other words, the worst classes of failure—those 
in which there has been, if not downright fraud in making 
away with the estate, at least gross negligence—seek the 
. modest retirement of liquidations by arrangement or com- 
position. If they are to continue, the rights of minorities 
must be protected in some way, and long experience has 
proved that they can be protected only by the surveillance of 
the Court at each stage.—surveillance which we are afraid the 
Government Bill does not provide. 

In 1861, Lord Westbury, speaking of the defect of the 
Bankruptcy legislation of 1849, said :— The great fault of 
the present system is that the creditor cannot get the benefit 
of the provisions of the Court of Bankrutcy without entering 
the walls of the Court. There is also the further fact that 
once within the walls, he cannot escape until he has paid the 
last farthing.” The creditors need not now go within the 
walls of the Court. Are they much better off? They are 
no longer at the mercy of Official Assignees, but is their fate 
at the hands of the Unofiicial Trustee much superior? The 
almost universal testimony of competent witnesses would be 
that the latter picks a bone quite as clean as the former, and 
that he is. if the Committee of Inspection are his creatures, 
far more powerful than the Official Assignees. This will 
appear from one astonishing statement made by the Lord 
Chancellor's Commiitee of Investigation into the working 
of the Act :—* It happens not occasionally, but so frequently 
almost as to form the rule, that a stranger, so far as appears 
on the face of the proceedings, is enabled by the proxies he 
has obtained, to vote himself trustee, to fix his own re- 
muneration, to nominate the committee of inspection, to 
order the payment of his costs, and, finally to vote in 
liquidation cases the debtor’s discharge.” The quan- 
tity of unclaimed dividends which accrues to a_ busy 
professional trustee is large, and it is notorious that the 


assets of estates are often quite improperly mixed up with 
the trustee’s private banking account. Only recently Mr. 
Daniel, the eminent County-Court Judge, drew attention 
to the fact that a trustee had paid the money of an estate 
into his bank, and had then drawn it out and made away 
with it; and he urged the expediency of putting some 


check on the powers of the Trustees. We observe some 


ts 
useful provisions in the Government Bill affecting th 
trustee. He is, for example, to be appointed by the hee, 
mittee of Inspection, and if he uses proxies—the secret , 
his power—for his own advantage, he may be removed, F 
Bankruptcy, in the widest sense of the term, as Statisticg 
show, is on the increase. People in difficulties are finding out 
how very easy it is to get rid of their liabilities, and how 
small a disadvantage it is in life to have compounded with 
one’s creditors. It is not long ago since Lord Abinger could 
say with truth that bankruptcy implied fraud. We haye 
travelled far and changed much since that time, and now it 
is regarded very much as an ordinary episode in trade. Ty 
some circles, it has ceased to be viewed as the commercial bar 
sinister. Under the old law, some bankrupts, by an odd pros 
cess of reasoning, used to be rather proud than otherwise 
of their pink, red, or white certificates, and the persons 
who compound with their creditors are apt to be the 
victims of a similar flattering fallacy. It is useless to talk of 
reviving the old harsh legislation, and treating the bankrupt 
in all cases as a criminal. It is idle to expect that society will, 
like the Quakers, disown a man who fails to show that hig 
bankruptcy is imputable to misfortune alone. We wish, how. 
ever, that there was a rod for the back of the man whose bank 
ruptey is due to grossly reckless trading. Many a man goes to 
prison for certain kinds of culpable negligence which do not 
produce half so much misery or mischief, as the carelessness of 
those who act on the maxim that the secret of safe trading ig 
risking other people’s money. 








THE CHINESE RECONQUEST OF EASTERN 
TURKESTAN. 


HE campaign which commenced with the sieges of 

Urumtsi and Manas in the autumn of 1876, and which 
was brought to a close with the fall of Kashgar in December 
last, is beyond doubt the most remarkable military enter. 
prise which has been attempted by any Asiatic nation within 
the present century. If we simply consider the enormous 
distances over which large bodies of men have been trans- 
ported, the feat must be admitted to have been no ordinary 
one, but when we have added thereto such difficulties as those 
caused by the barrenness of the region in which the war was 
to be carried on, the reputed strength of Kashgar, the hostility 
of the Mahommedan population, and the scarcely concealed 
distrust of Russia, we find that the task which a Chinese 
General and a Chinese army have accomplished is one thaf 
deserves to rank with many of the most celebrated of Euro« 
pean campaigns. But during its progress we have remained 
in the most profound ignorance of its exact details. No ads 
venturous Correspondent accompanied the army either of the 
conqueror or of the conquered, and the public, which received 
no thrilling description of the sack of Manas or the fight af 
Turfan, refused to believe that Chinese valour in Central Asia 
was more real than the myth-land in which it was being de« 
monstrated. At last, however, we have an authentic official 
account of one portion of this little-understood campaign, im 
the “ Memorial ” Report of the Governor-General of Kansuh, 
and by supplementing that document with the more recent 
information received through Tashkent and Semiretchinsk, wa 
are able to arrive at a tolerably clear idea of the whole came 
paign. We propose, therefore, to describe as a connected 
whole that war of which the Pedin Gazette published im 
detail on January 4th the narrative of one portion. 

In the year 1875, the Chinese Government resolved to 
chastise the rebel Powers which had broken away from its 
control in the country lying beyond the province of Kansuh. 
The chief of these were the Tungan rulers of Urumtsi and 
Manas, and Yakoob Beg, the Ameer of Kashgar. At Lanchefu, 
the capital of Kansuh, troops were accordingly collected im 
| large numbers, and the necessary stores and supplies of cannon 
| and ammunition were forwarded with as little delay as possible 
to the same place. Chinese movements are proverbially slow, 
and it was not until the year 1875 had closed that the army, 
under the nominal command of General Kin Shun—now 
|Liu Kin Tang—but really controlled by Tso Tsung 
| Tang, the Governor-General of Kansuh, advanced westwards. 
|Its head-quarters were, some months later, established af 
| Guchen, and from this place the sieges both of Urumtsi and of 
| Manas were conducted. Of these, Urumtsi was the first to fall, 
| and in November, 1876, after having held out for more than 

two months, Manas shared the same fate. Several of the 
‘leading men of the Tungan movement perished in the cours® 
of the latter siege, or in the massacre that ensued upon the 
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of Manas. Before the close of the year 1876, 
the first of the rebel Powers had been over- 
and Chinese influence and prestige restored in 
what, for want of a better term, may be called the 

‘on of Ultra-Kansuh. It now only remained for the 
Chinese army to deal with the second and more formid- 
able Power. At this period of the campaign, we may easily 
jmagine that among the Chinese themselves there prevailed 
considerable doubt as to the prudence of risking their success 
py more arduous and far more complicated operations in the 
country south of the Tian Shan. The hesitation, if any such 
there was, of the more cautious was overruled by the military | 
confidence and zeal of the commanders, and the winter was 
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different source, but with the fall of Kucha, of which, 
strange to say, we heard nothing at all at the time, 
it was evident that the whole Kashgarian defence had 
collapsed. The advance of the Chinese army was now 
slackened, for the purpose of allowing the reinforcements under 
General Chang Yao to come up from Karashar, and also to 
permit Tso Tsung Tang to execute that flanking movement across 
the Tian Shan which sealed the fate of Aksu. The division 
with which Kin Tang had executed his brilliant feat of arms 
was not, it should be remembered, the only Chinese army 
operating in the field. There was another and a larger force 
north of the Tian Shan, with its base at Manas, which was 
under the immediate command of Tso Tsung Tang, and it was 
the sudden appearance of this army north of Aksu which 








spent in bringing up every available man and every service- 
able gun to the camp round Manas. In the meanwhile the 
ruler of Kashgar was straining every nerve in organising a 
sufficient defence for his realm, and with his characteristic 
jmpetuosity had advanced to the town of Turfan, 900 
miles east of his capital, for the purpose of defending 
his extreme frontier against the Chinese assault. The 
jmprudence of this wrong-headed determination cannot be 
over-stated, and his little army, outflanked by the more 
numerous invader, was driven in confusion from its positions 
jn the defiles of the Tian Shan during the month of March, 
1877. A general engagement ensued at Turfan, to be fought 
out again at Toksoun, and in both the Chinese were com- 
pletely victorious. The fall of Manas had given the Chinese 
complete control of the country north of the Tian Shan, as far 
west as the Russian frontier in Kuldja; the capture of Turfan 
now gave them a base whence war could be carried on with 
great advantage south of that mountain range. 

When these reverses became known, disorders broke out in 
all directions in Kashgaria. Yakoob Beg was assassinated at 
Korla, and his eldest son, Beg Kuli Beg, murdered his own 
brother, Hace Kuli Beg, soon afterwards. Aali, or Hakim, Khan 
broke off from his allegiance to the new Ameer, and set up an 
independent authority in Kucha, Other pretenders appeared 
in the southern portion of the State, and the Badakshis began 
to encroach in the district of Sirikul. All thought of opposing 
the Chinese seems to have died out in the breasts of a people 
who were distracted by civil war and disturbance in their very 
midst. The invading army was left to do exactly as it pleased 
in that portion of the country which it had occupied, and the 
Kashgari abandoned everything east of Kucha. This very 
important town is situated at the junction of a northern and 
of a southern road leading into Western Kashgar, and between 
it and Turfan 400 miles of country, desolated by the retreating 
army, intervened. Many weeks elapsed before the Chinese 
Generals had made the necessary arrangements for an advance 
through this region, and it is of this portion of the campaign 
that Tso Tsung Tang gives a description in the Pekin Gazette 
of January 4th last. 

The advance force of some 1,500 men set out from Toksoun 
early in September, along the high-road towards Korla and 
Kucha. Their chief object was to make that road practicable for 
the main body, and also the necessary excavations for water at 
fixed halting-places. The mass of the army did not follow 
this advanced guard until the end of the month, but its ad- 
vance was extremely rapid. On October 7th, Karashar was 


paralysed all the preparations Kuli Beg had for three 
months been making. Early in November, Aksu surrendered, 
through the treachery of its Governor,—that is to say, he 
thought a timely discretion the better part of valour; and 
later on in the same month, Ush Turfan (New Turfan), eighty 
miles nearer to the capital, fell also into the hands of the 
Chinese. The joint armies of Tso Tsung and Kin Tang 
pressed on against Kashgar itself, and after winning a 
battle underneath its walls, in which Kuli Beg was 
wounded, the capital of the dominions of the late 
Athalik Ghazi once more was entered by a conquering 
army from far-distant China. Since then Yarkand and Khoten 
—in the telegrams misspelt “ Khokand "—have either been 
occupied by, or have voluntarily acknowledged, the Chinese, 
and may by such timely allegiance have diverted from them- 
selves some of that wrath which has been so manifested 
towards the other cities. 

Such, briefly narrated, is the story of the Chinese reconquest 
of Eastern Turkestan, and we think that no one will dispute 
the fact that, both in strategy among their Generals and in 
endurance and courage among their men, this Chinese army 
has done much to revindicate the old and long-lost prestige 
which attached to the soldiers of Kanghi and Keen Lung. We 
will say nothing here of the future, although there is the 
prospect of a war in this region between Russia and China for 
the possession of Kuldja, or of an arrangement between those 
Powers of the difficulty, by a further advance of the Russian 
dominions in Manchooria, in exchange for the retrocession of 
Kuldja. Whichever be the solution of what at present appears 
to be no slight danger, the result must be interesting to us; 
but in order to comprehend the future ramifications of this 
intricate business, it is very necessary that the campaign just 
ended shoulcl be first mastered. With that object in view, we 
have placed the preceding description of it before our readers. 





THE LUNACY COMMITTEE'S REPORT. 


HE Report of the Select Committee of the House of 
Commons on the Law of Lunacy is a painstaking and 
useful document, but it cannot be called a satisfactory one. 
It does not deal thoroughly with the question. Its recom- 
mendations are in the nature of palliatives, rather than of 
cures. The Committee admit early in the Report that the 
law, as it at present stands, “ undoubtedly permits forcible 
arrest and deportation by private individuals,” but this 





Occupied, and in the few skirmishes that ensued the Chinese 
were uniformly successful. Two days afterwards the Chinese 
entered Korla, which they found a desolate solitude. Here, 
for the first time, the Chinese Intendance gave signs of being 
deficient. The advance of the army had indeed been so rapid 


admission only carries them the length of saying that 
| the existence of this “ anomalous” state of things. coupled 
|with the “ fearful consequences of fraud or error,” have 
| induced them “carefully to inquire whether any additional 
'safeguards may be devised.” It is an abuse of the word 


that the troops had left their supplies far in the rear, and for | “ anomalous” to apply it to a state of the law which * un- 
Some time it appeared that they would be compelled to aban- | doubtedly permits forcible arrest and deportation by private 
don Korla through sheer want of food. At this crisis fortune | individuals.” An anomaly in politics ordinarily stands for 
intervened, and “the soldiers being set to work to dig in | something indefensible in theory, but harmless in piactice. A 
search of buried stores, several tens of thousand catties’ weight | system which permits forcible arrest and deportation without 





Were discovered.” No long delay after this retarded the | 


forward movement of the Chinese, and on the 18th October a | 


decisive battle was fought underneath the walls of Kucha. 
Kin Tang was again victorious, and Kucha, the chief bulwark of | 
Eastern Kashgar, fell into the hands of the invader. Inthe short | 
Space of twenty-one days the Chinese had, therefore, marched | 
close on 400 miles, captured three cities, and won one pitched 
€ncounter. The very next day after this striking achievement 
Kin Tang set out on the northern road towards Aksu, and 
from Hoser, his first stage in this later advance, is dated the 
very graphic account of which we have made mention. He 
was then preparing to attack Bai, or more correctly, Kutchabai, 
® small town on the Aksu road. We have to derive our in- 


the intervention or concurrence of any public officer is some- 
thing much worse than an anomaly. It is not denied 
that fraud and error are possible contingencies, or that they may 
occur without being immediately or certainly detected. There 
is much greater danger in allowing forcible arrest and deporta- 
tion by private individuals in the case of reputed lunatics, than 
in the case of sane persons. The latter would be believed 
when they spoke, and they would consequently retain the 
power of making their condition effectually known whenever 
an opportunity offered. But when once a man or woman is 
confined in a lunatic asylum, a natural predisposition against 
listening to their complaints takes possession of every visitor. 
Madmen ape sanity so cleverly, that the very calmness which 
a sane person who knows that he is suspected of lunacy 
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formation on this latest phase in the campaign from a 
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so sedulously tries to maintain may be set down as 
merely an instance of the cunning of disease. 


overwhelms them, and they break out into wild accusa- 
tion against the people who have brought them there, 
this is naturally taken as indicating a more common-place 
form of madness. It is conceivable, to say the least, that one 
reason why comparatively few sane persons are found by the 
Lunacy Commissioners among the inmates of private lunatic 
asylums is that their confinement has made them mad. It is 
impossible to imagine a more terrible condition than that of 
a sane man who finds himself a prisoner in a private lunatic 
asylum. He knows that it is somebody’s interest to keep him 
there, because it has been shown to be somebody’s interest to 
put him there. He knows that this private enemy must have 
bribed two doctors to sign the certificate under which he is 
detained. He knows, further, that the keeper of the asylum 
has either been deceived by or is an accomplice of these doctors. 
It is very little comfort to him to remember that there are 
Lunacy Commissioners, by whom his case will be investigated, 
for he does not know at what time of the year their visit is fixed, 
or under what restrictions he will be allowed to see them, or 
—and herein lies the worst terror of all—whether he will 
not be really mad by the time they come. It is pro- 
bable that in a majority of such cases some eccentricity or 
predisposition towards insanity has first suggested the possi- 
bility of making a convenience of an easy-going Lunacy Law, 
and where there is any such predisposition, nothing is more 
likely to develope it than the discovery that the worst is 
already assumed to have happened. So far as any legal 
provision to the contrary goes, forcible arrest and deportation, 
at the instance of a relation who has suborned two doctors to 
give the necessary certificate, may be the lot of any one who 
is not a pauper. Yet all that the Committee profess to do is to 
provide additional safeguards against the abuse of this power. 
We contend that it is the power itself, not merely the abuse 
of it, that stands condemned. So long as human nature 
remains what it is, there will be instances in which it will be 
the interest of one person to get another removed out of the 
way. The progress of civilisation has interposed almost in- 
superable difficulties towards the attainment of this end by the 
straightforward expedient of murder. But civilisation has as 
yet done little or nothing to prevent its attainment by the 
circuitous but scarcely less effective expedient of a false certi- 
ficate of lunacy. This we have retained down to the present 
moment, and even now we have not got beyond the modest 
and tentative inquiry whether the frequency of the crime can 
conveniently be lessened. 

It is fair, however, to say that there is one obstacle that 
would have to'be surmounted in the course of guarding against 
this abuse effectually. ‘ The difficulty which presents itself at 
the outset,” say the Committee, “is the universally conceded 
importance of the speediest possible treatment of the first 
symptoms of derangement.” A due regard to this considera- 
tion shuts out all proposals involving delay in the process which 
consigns a patient to a lunatic asylum. The Committee sug- 
gest the introduction of the Scotch system of an Emergency 
Certificate, signed by one doctor, and holding good for three 
days. On this system, if a patient has not recovered by the 
end of the third day—in many cases, patients do so reeover— 
a further certificate is required, from two independent medical 
men, The Committee recommend that the statements 
in this final certificate should be more precise than 
they now often are, and that a very careful statement 
should be prepared from the case book of the asylum and 
forwarded to the Board, at the end of the first month. 
Very probably the adoption of these regulations would make 
the abuse of the present freedom of shutting-up inconvenient 
relations on the plea of insanity somewhat rarer. But it must 
be remembered that these cases are always rare, and the object 
of reformers should be to make them impossible, not merely 
infrequent. It is a disgrace to any legal system that a patent 
defect should go unremedied simply because to cure it would 
cost money, and the main defect in the Lunacy Laws is a 
defect of this kind. It may be true that under any system 
mistakes will be made, and persons who are really sane will be 
regarded as mad and treated as mad. But the necessary 
imperfection of medical science and the preventible abuses of 
legal arrangement are different things. Under the one it is 
permissible to sit down patiently, under the other it is not. 
No legislation can insure that a mad-doctor shall not make a 
mistake, but it is possible to insure that no mad-doctor shall 
make a mistake from corrupt motives. The time when 


If, as is, 


likely enough to happen, the horror of their situation of the Government, the danger of sane persons being shut up 





Government officials can be bought has passed away, and if 
the medical men who sign the orders were in all cases officers 


to please their relations would be almost infinitesimal, An 


| attempt to bribe two well-paid Government doctors to combing 





in certifying a man to be mad, in return for a sum of mone 
would be almost certainly profitless, and if profitless, woul 
certainly be dangerous. 

In spite, therefore, of much that is valuable in the Report 
we must hold that as regards the main object for which the 
Committee was appointed, it falls far short of the real 
needs of the case. If once the worst abuse of all—the pos- 
sible imprisonment of sane persons—were abolished, ir | ye 
probable that the recommendations of the Committee on 
matters of subordinate moment might be found valuable, 
But they wholly fail to touch this worst abuse, and though 
we fully recognise the pains that they have taken, and give all 
possible credit to the persistence with which Mr. Dillwyn has 
kept the question before the public, we cannot hold the result 
worthy of the labour bestowed on it. The radical evil of the 
existing Lunacy Laws is that they allow forcible arrest and 
deportation by private individuals, and the radical fault of the 
Committee’s Report is that it points out no way of making 
this forcible arrest and deportation by private individuals 
impossible for the time to come. 

We cannot see that it would have been at all difficult to 
achieve this end. The adoption of the Scotch system, which 
authorises temporary detention on the certificate of a single 
doctor, would remove the only serious objection to the plan 
we are about to suggest. Let a certificate of emergency, 
signed by a single doctor, be sufficient warrant for sending a 
patient to a lunatic asylum for three days; but make all 
detention after the three days illegal, except upon a certificate 
signed by two doctors appointed and paid by Government. 
It would be useless to bribe a doctor whose services could 
only be secured for three days, and impossible to bribe two 
doctors taken at random from a list of well-paid officials, 
appointed by Government, and having, in the long-run, more 
to gain by doing their duty than by lending themselves to 
schemes which, if detected, would bring not only loss, but 
punishment in their train. There is only one objection to 
this plan, and of that it may be said, first, that it is 
irrelevant, and secondly, that it may easily be met. 
No doubt, to maintain a staff of Certificating Doctors 
all over the country, so that no place in which lunatic 
patients were confined should be beyond easy reach of 
some one of them, would cost money. But where security 
against a wrong so great as that of false imprisonment under 
pretence of madness is concerned, cost is not an element that 
ought to be considered. The Law ought not to lend itself to 
private malice, because the subjection of private malice to 
proper restrictions is an expensive process. It must be remem- 
bered, however, that it is only in cases of confinement in 
Private Asylums that the danger exists, and we know of no 
reason why persons wishing to enjoy the luxury of placing 
their mad relations in private rather than in public asylums 
should not be made to pay highly for leave to do so. If the 
fee for a certificate authorising detention in a private asylum 
were £50 or £100, a fund would soon be created which would 
go a long way towards paying the salaries of the Government 
Doctors. Until some such regulation as this is adopted, the 
most serious abuse of the present system will not be removed, 
and the task of those to whom the appointment of the late 
Committee was due will not be ended. 








SCHWABE v. THISTLETHWAYTE. 

F the ‘“*Women’s-rights women,” as they are called, knew 
their business a little better, they could, we suspect, make 

a very serious argument out of this case of ‘‘Schwiibe v. 
Thistlethwayte.” It is talked over by everybody just now, not 
only as an evidence of Mrs. Thistlethwayte’s extravagance in 
dress—which may be an individual fault, though it is not one 
we should have expected from a person whom in 1865 we our- 
selves heard preach in public, with considerable power and with 
a fervour to all appearance genuine, though emotional—but of 
the extravagance into which women with rich husbands have 
gradually fallen. ‘Throughout the trial of the case there was an 
undercurrent of opinion perceptible that Mrs. ‘Thistlethwayte’s 
expenditure with her milliners was not so very absurd, and 
that the justification for Mr. Thistlethwayte’s anger was not 
the amount of Madame Rosalie’s bills, or the number of 
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dhe dresses ordered, but the breach of the solemn engagement 

made between his wife and himself not to spend more than £500 

ayear. That £500 a year of itself was an absurd allowance for 

dress, seems never to have struck anybody, not even the J udge, 

who upon other points was so justifiably severe, and the milliners 

protested against it as unjustifiably small. They averred in the | 
strongest way that they had customers who spent much more 

than £1,000 a year on dress, and argued that when the husband | 
was as rich as Mr. Thistlethwayte—who acknowledged to £19,500 | 
a year, but spoke of himself with perfect simplicity as a apd, 
man, having only half his father’s income—a hundred pounds a 
month was a perfectly reasonable expenditnre on his wife’s dress. 
The milliners, of course, spoke in their own interest, as the 
reasonableness of the amount expended was part of the legal 
argument on their behalf; but there is no reason to doubt they 
told the truth, and that they could have produced evidence of 
extravagance greater than Mrs. Thistlethwayte’s. The habit of 
waste on dress has increased in our society, partly from the in- 
fluence of the French Empire, partly from the total withdrawal 
of the Queen’s influence which was always on the side of 
simplicity and moderation, partly from a certain vulgarity of 
tone which has momentarily affected the highest class, but chiefly 
from the increase of wealth, until there are observers ready to 
welcome war, because its burdens will once more make thrift, or 
at least moderation, compulsory. The rich, as Sir Stafford North- 
cote’s Budget showed, will have to pay 80 per cent. of the whole 
cost—say, interest on 300 millions—and they will perforce be 
compelled to save it, by stopping the vulgar and demoralising waste- 
fulnesses into which they have been betrayed. Madame Rosalie 
thought an income-tax of 1s. 2d. quite a moderate proportion of his 
income for Mr. Thistleth wayte to pay for his wife’s dress, and if that 
is a general opinion, philosophers say the money wasted for gun- 
powder and soldiers may prove an invigorating loss. The argument 
is not true, because the Income-tax does not fall upon the rich 
exclusively, but it is true that in many houses a war-tax could be 
saved on dress alone; aud if war comes, we heartily hope 
many husbands will take the hint. They will do an infinity 
of good, if they do. The effect of expenditure like Mrs. 
Thistlethwayte’s, and still more, the effect of the impression 
produced by the trial that it is general, is not to be measured 
by the waste alone. That is bad enough, all expenditure 
on dress beyond the amount necessary to self-respect, 
being purely unproductive, and as much a destruction 
of wealth as a similar expenditure on war, or tulip-bulbs, or 
experiments which fail; but there is a worse effect than waste, 
the utter lowering of the ideal of all women throughout the 
country. All women love dress, more or less, and they all learn 
by such cases to associate dress with ‘‘ magnificence,” to think 
their own ideas have been too small, to doubt if their hus- 
bands or themselves are not mean, and to grow confused 
as to the point of difference between distinction in dress and 
tawdriness. A few, of course, are preserved by accurate know- 
ledge, which teaches them that in English society distinction does 
not depend on dress ; hundreds by natural good-taste, which leads 
them to shrink from the tawdry with as strong an instinct as 
from the immoral; and thousands by principle, which compels 
them to reserve money for other and better uses ; but the majority 
in a country like this are neither well-informed, nor controlled by 
good-taste, nor moved by fixed principles, and on them all the 
spectacle of such expense has a half-attractive, half-bewildering, 
and wholly demoralising effect,—an effect which, because it 
exaggerates a certain crave within themselves, is scarcely 
produced by any other form of extravagance. They do not want 
to shoe favourite horses with gold. They are careless of fancy 
prices given for houses, they feel only amused by monstrous 














extravagance on china, and they are not tempted greatly by 
enormous stables. If Lady Blank spends £500 on flowers for a 
ball-room for a single reception, they speculate on the cost of 
flowers ; if the Countess of Greenshire builds a Folly, and then 
lets it go to ruin, they talk of her restlessness and fancies ; and if 
the Marchioness of Arable will go about even in London with out- 
riders, they quote her as an example of unusual or ill-judged display. | 
But preposterous expenditure on dress like that revealed in this 
trial excites in wealthy women, even when very good, something | 
of envy as well as reprobation, and tends to urge them, however 
slightly, on the same cousse, which leads only to the demoralisa- 
tion of their lives, the waste of their wishes and their energies on 
@ pursuit which is at once ruinous, endless, and infructuous , 
of any result, except the occasional gratification of a low form of 
vanity. 

But why is expenditure on Dress so universally attractive ? 





Because women are vain, say men, who are just as vain in other 
directions, but it is hardly a sufficient answer. Too many women 
waste on dress who know better, who know that costliness is not in 
any important degree an element in success, who condemn gold 
pencil-cases with diamond tops as utter vulgarisms. Because 
they wish to be attractive, say the philosophers, that being their 
first business in this world ; but it is men they wish to attract, 
and the men hardly see the costliness, are certainly far more 
daunted than attracted by it, when they do see it. The fear of the 
wife’s bills is even exaggerated in modern life, till it is one at 
least of the causes that deter all but the rich and poor from 
marrying. Is not the real reason the one which the 
“strong-minded” women are always preaching so truly and so 
wearyingly, that under our present arrangements women have no 
enjoyment of the use of money, no room for the excitement of 
competition, no power of getting separate credit for anything, 
except through dress? They seldom, comparatively, have money 
of their own, and so are debarred from all that interest in life 
which a man derives from the expenditure of his resources as he 
pleases. Much of them, no doubt, are mortgaged to the 
establishment and the position and the requirements of the 
career, but still he spends the remainder as he pleases. So true 
do we believe this to be, that rich and independent women are 
the last we should expect to see spend money with Madame 
Rosalie ; and that the new class of working women whom the pro- 
fessional classes are producing, women who earn money and are 
making slowly a revolution in opinion, are careful to penurious- 
ness about dress expenses. The last thing they think of is getting 
into debt to their milliners. ‘They, no doubt, are specially trained, 
but still the pleasant women with ‘small independencies” to 
be met here and there are, in this respect, just like them, and 
would as soon think of getting into court for a milliner’s bill as 
of getting into court for a bill for Madame Rachel's cosmetics. 
The excitement of competition, too, is great, and men have it in 
their careers, in their work, in their daily and hourly contests 
with each other over politics, or theology, or what not. They 
are being tested every day, and are aware of it. ‘The women 
have not this distraction, except so far as that marriage may be 
acareer. If they compete in the arrangements of their homes, 
or the bringing-up of their children, or even in the pleasantness 
they bring into the lives of those around them, they may earn love, 
but not the instantaneous credit which to the majority of women, 
as to all actresses, is so sweet. There is nothing for ordinary rich, 
half-educated, half-idle women to compete in except dress ; and 
they compete in it, often without any definite idea of what they 
are spending, or how they are embarrassing the family treasury. 
They are aghast when the truth is revealed to them, when they find 
the result in figures of their eternal visits to the milliners, and 
yet to give up the practice is, in their own eyes, to lose the race, 
to be humiliated, to feel as bankrupts feel when they descend 
into squalid homes. The cure—for this form of the evil, at least— 
is more variety in life, stronger intellectual interests ; a pursuit, 
if one is obtainable; something to do that shall interest them 
more than a rivalry which half the time is more expressive of a 
desire for individuality than of anything worse. It is not the 
busy who are extravagant, and it is in the absence of the capacity 
for being busy that half at least of the extravagance of women 
has its root. They are not as extravagant as men even then, 
but their extravagance—for reasons we do not care to dwell on 
here, but which “society” thoroughly understands—does in- 
finitely more harm, Extravyagance in men ruins, in women it 
demoralises. 





WAR-SONGS FOR THE SEVEN DIALS. 
yoo through the Seven Dials, you may see in the 

little news-shops a placard announcing ‘‘ The Latest 
War-songs,” and obtain for a penny seven closely-printed pages 
of songs, which, if they were all of them, or anything like all of 
them, war-songs, would certainly make it appear that no people 
on the face of the earth, the Montenegrins themselves not 
excepted, ever were so martial in spirit as the English. 
However, the number of war-songs in this collection is not 
large, —the few there are being interspersed amongst a 
great number of others, which, for the most part, celebrate the 
comic side of sordid dissipations. With few exceptions, the 
War-songs are certainly the least objectionable things in the 
collection. Not that the collection has in it anything offen- 
sive to the conventional decencies of life. As far as we can 
see, there is more care taken to keep within conventional 
limits than would be taken in the same class of trashy 
literature for more educated people. But the essential vulgarity 
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of the common English conception of the comic side of life | 
comes out more vividly when you see it in connection with a 

stratum of habits less reticent and less pleasing to the eye and | 
ear than those to which you are accustomed. Dr. Newman used to | 
warn his audiences at Birmingham against attempting ‘a bad | 
imitation of polished ungodliness ;” and undoubtedly, that very | 
same kind of dissipated audacity which we pass by with little more | 
than passive distaste when we see it presented in the costume of the 

society to which we are accustomed, becomes positively disgusting | 
when it is presented in the language of profligate plumbers or jocose 
watermen, Anyhow, amongst this collection of ‘Seven Dials’ 
songs, the war-songs are, with but few exceptions, much the 
least disagreeable. If they do not rise into anything like true 
patriotism, they are at least conceived in a strain above that of 
delight in grovelling pleasures. They are, indeed, by no means alto- 
gether free from the air of vulgar self-will marking so many others 
of the songs. They are not, perhaps, even quite free from the tone 
of rollicking dissipation, the tone of men who, instead of distrusting 
and controlling their own desires, boast of spending themselves in 
the service of those desires ; but poor and vulgar as some of the war- 
songs are, they are the expressions of a mood less selfish and narrow 
than that embodied in most of the other songs. The best in tone, 
though it seems to be written with less confidence of reaching 
the popular mind than any of the others, is the first contained in 
the Seven Dials ‘‘ War-songs,”—one apparently written soon 
after the Franco-German war,—on the ‘‘ Union Jack of Old 
England.” In this song, dull as it is, there is a spirit of sympathy 
with the misfortunes of France, without any display of envy or 
malevolence towards Germany, which, if it represented the 
popular feeling of the day, is decidedly creditable to the classes 
whom it was intended to please. Take, for instance, the 


following verse :— 


‘* The Frenchmen’s flag is uprooted from its post, 
Blood-stained, disfigured, and torn, 
The brave men who fought for the colours they loved, 
Now look on their banner and mourn. 
But one day they will rise those colours to save, 
Though often defeated, they’re none the less brave, 
And I hope, when they ask for help, help they will have 
From the Union Jack of Old England.” 
Cuorvs. 
“ The flag that lights the sailor on his way, 
The flag that fills our foes with dismay, 
The flag that always has carried the day, 
The Union Jack of old England.” 


There is no very strong feeling there of any kind, but at least 
what there is is perfectly sound and good. And in 1871, too, 
the popular feeling even towards Russia was by no means an angry 
one, in spite of her unscrupulous action in tearing up the clauses 
of the Treaty of 1856 which limited her Black Sea Fleet ; for the 
next (exceedingly prosaic) verse in the song runs as follows :— 
‘* With Russia we’ve quarrelled many, many times, 
Concerning the treaty of old, 
But the treaty is settled and another signed, 
Far better and truer than gold. 
A holy alliance with Russia is made, 
O’er which party feeling must ne’er cast a shade, 
’T will unite the two lands and encourage the trade 
Of the Union Jack of Old England.” 


Administration in 1871, though we cannot see any elevation 
in it, we must say it was very superior to that of the later 
war-songs, which, whether on the Russian or on the Turkish 
side, have, all of them, something at once boastful and selfish 
in their ring. The war-song we have just quoted, though it 
contains mucheless real feeling than a song that follows it, called, 
‘* Our Brothers in the Mines,”—much the best in spirit we can find 
in the collection,—is at least animated by the same disinterested 
feeling, 

The first of the Songs made for the present war is one 
conceived absolutely in the spirit of Lord Beaconsfield’s 


But if we would maintain our might upon the main, 
These are the words Britannia now should say. 
CHORUS. 
While England has her sons, her vessels, and her guns, 
No one shall harm her in the least ; 
We'll show the Russian Ozar the sort of men we are, 
And we mean to keep our Empire in the East. 
There are some who seem to say—let Russia have her way, 
And drive the Turks from Europe evermore, 
But then they little dream of the very artful scheme, 
The Russians laid when forcing on the war. 
If Turkey they should beat, and take from her her fleet, 
They'd stop our Eastern pathway very plain, 
And no longer should we be the Rulers of the sea, 
Nor certain of our Indian domain. 
While England has her sons, &c. 
The celebrated note that brave Lord Derby wrote, 
Will show them just exactly what we mean, 
They wish us to deceive, and thus their ends achieve, 
But through their crafty policy we’ve seen. 
And if the Muscovite should force us to the fight, 
He’ll find for him we’ve not the slightest fear, 
We can prove our strength once more, as we did in fifty-four, 
When with France we beat them back in the Crimea, 
While England has her sons, &c. 
So we'll keep our powder dry, and keep a watchful eye, 
On those who break the Treaties once they made, 
And be prepared to show our old and envious foe, 
That of his Legions we are not afraid, 
Throw party-strife aside, and let no one divide, 
The nation when its interests are at stake, 
But together hand-in-hand, united let us stand, 
For the Empire that our fathers fought to make. 
While England has her sons, &c.” 


That song reads to us very much more like one written by order 
of some Government subordinate, and deliberately intended to 
guide the popular feeling, than one written for popular amuse- 
ment. The reference to “ the celebrated note which brave Lord 
Derby wrote,” as the only authority which would ‘‘show them 
just exactly what we mean,” has a very official twang indeed, 
And the elaborate reply to the proposal for getting rid of the 
Ottoman Government,—bag and baggage,—as a proposal of 
persons far too simple to fathom the depths of Muscovite duplicity, 
has an argumentative tone which we should hardly have expected 
from any song-writer writing without instructions. The whole 
song is conceived in a didactic mood intended to inculcate ‘‘ con- 
ditional neutrality.” There is not the slightest sign of partisan- 
ship with Turkey in it. It is all composed in defence of ‘ British 
interests.” Next, we have an anti-Russian ballad, of a more 
‘‘high-falutin’” character, but one by no means decidedly pro- 
Turkish in feeling, as the first verse sufficiently shows :— 
“Tn a great Menagery some birds and beasts we see, 
And some of them are parted from the rest, 
The Turkey with his bill has been trying hard to kill, 
Some neighbours with a hardihood and zest, 
And a Bear was standing near who said ‘I can interfere, 
They’re weakening the Turkey I can see. 
And the Lion’s fast asleep I a watch can easy keep, 
And the Turkey’s cage will soon belong to me.’ 
CHorts. 
So the Turkey saw the Bear was looking from his lair, 
But the Lion who was watching at his ease, 
Said ‘ if I should make a spring you'll remember I am the king, 
So kindly keep your distance if you please.” 


This account of the Turkey who, ‘ with his bill, had been trying 


If that verse represented the popular tone during Mr. Gladstone’s | hard to kill some neighbours with a hardihood and zest,” is strictly 


impartial; and this tone of indifference to the character of the 
Turkey, as well as of indifference to its fate, for its own sake at least, 
is preserved throughout the song. However, the melodramatic 
delight in the lion’s roar is now evidently growing rapidly in favour. 
It concludes thus, with a somewhat premature confidence :— 
“Said the Bear ‘I will be bold, the Lion’s getting old, 
I’m certain I’m the stronger of the two, 
I'll have the Turkey now in my garden, that I vow, 


The job will be an easy one to do.’ 

Then came out the Lion’s roar, that the Bear had heard before, 
With grandeur in its deep and noble rage, 

He said ‘ touch it if you dare, I am ready, so beware,’ 
And the Bear slunk back a coward to his cage.” 





‘* conditional neutrality,” though it is clear that Lord Derby, and 
not Lord Beaconsfield, was the popular hero of themoment. This 
song is, indeed, very curious in one way,—as showing how abso- 
lutely, in relation to foreign policy, the Government of the day 
can set the note to which even the least educated of the populace 
will adapt their voices :— 
“We Mean to Keep our Empire IN THE East. 
Britannia rules the waves, and Britons are not slaves, 
So we’ve sang for many and many a year, 
And if this glorious boast is still to be our toast, 
Onur course of conduct now is very clear. 
The Turkey and the Bear are fighting you're aware, 
And none can tell the finish of the fray; 


| And this perfect indifference to Turkey rises in another song 
| into vulgar irony directed against her. We refer to a song sung 
by a supposed ne’er-do-weel, who boasts that he does everything 
“like a Turk ”:— 
‘“« My tastes have nothing varied, 
And love I always shirk, 
But I hold with being married, 
Much married, like a Turk.” 
He confesses no atrocities, but ‘‘ lovely women in distress” he 
shelters ‘‘ like a Turk.” He borrows money, and pays it ‘like a 
Turk,” and so forth.” Popular irony is seldom very good, for 
irony takes a subtle touch, and no one can affirm that this song 
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has any subtlety in it ; but the judgment it embodies on the con- 
duct of the Ottoman Government is healthy and reasonable 
enough. Indeed, the only song in which the side of Turkey is 
taken strongly, and with something like decision, is the last, in 
hich all the foes of Turkey are impartially vilified :— 
« The war is at its height, and the Turkey’s in a plight, 
In spite of all that honest pluck could do, 
Over match’d on every side, his power has been defied, 
And the Russian Bear is the stronger of the two. 
Roumania’s dirty slurs, with Servian whelps and curs, 
Have helped to lame the plucky little bird ; 
But a voice is heard at last, quite forgotten in the past, 
And the Lion stands erect to say a word. 


CHorvs. 
Said the Lion, I’m the King, I think you’ve had your fling, 
It’s time that I should have a word to say, 
You have dragg’d the Turkey out, and torn him all about, 
But you dare not take his body clean away. 


The Turkey did not flinch, but struggled inch by inch, 
To hold the ground that ever was his own, 
And at Plevna, what a sight to fill Britons with delight, 
By Osman Pasha and his men was shown, 
Tho’ out number’d ten to one, their duty still they've done, 
And now defeat has crushed them far and near, 
They shall not want a friend a helping hand to lend, 
While the British Lion’s voice can interfere.” 
The song ends with the promise to make the “six millions” 
sixty, if need requires :— 
“Every heart is stanuch and true to the Red, White, and Blue, 
The colours we have fought beneath before, 
And our Lion’s mighty growl will soon dispel the howl 
Of the Bear when there shall come a time of war, 
And if money we require, each Englishman’s desire, 
Would be to add hie mite to swell our fame, 
And sixty millions we, instead of six should see, 
To save the honour of Old England’s name.” 
But even in this song, the threat is limited to defying Russia to 
take ‘‘ Turkey's body clean away.” That is very limited aid 
indeed. And there is no sort of promise to restore to Turkey 
what it has lost; indeed the lavish promises of English resources 
are made, not for Turkey, but only “to save the honour of Old 
England’s name.” 

On the whole, the political tone of the “‘Seven Dials’ War-songs” 
is assuredly at least as good,—and we think a little better,—than 
the political tone of the greater number of the War journals, and 
of the War Party in the House of Commons. In two of the songs, 
the spirit of that party, which has lately been not inaptly termed 
the ‘‘ Jingo” party, is certainly embodied, but not with anything 
like the vulgar blatancy of many very much better-educated men. 
If this be the tone recommending itself best to the ‘‘Residuum” 
in relation to the war, the Residuum has, on the whole, been 
more sensitive to the iniquities of Ottoman rule, and less boast- 
fully disposed to postpone every other interest in the world to 
the cry of ‘ British interests,’ than those who have set the tune 
for them. St. Giles’s, on the whole, has, we think, if any- 
thing, the advantage over St. James’s in everything but 
language and style. But the most remarkable feature in 
these Songs is the docility they show in following the lead 
of the Government. So far as they indicate any divergence 
from that lead, it is towards the anti-Turkish side; but 
the divergence is very slight. For the most part, they follow 
exactly the lead of the Government, holding to ‘ conditional 
neutrality ” at first; denouncing Turkish iniquities when Lord 
Derby denounced them, becoming hostile towards Russia when 
Plevna fell, and beginning to brandish the British Flag in the eyes 
of all and several, at the time when Mr. Cross announced that 
the Russians were ‘still advancing.” ‘That Lord Beaconsfield 
has a specia] sympathy with “the Residuum” in such matters as 
these, we do not doubt. But probably any Government would 
have had it more or less in its power to guide the popular senti- 
ment of the least-educated part of the metropolis in relation to 
foreign policy,—as the first ballad we have quoted seems to show. 
If so, the Government of the country has a great social as well as a 
considerable political responsibility in these matters. It might 
Set the people on the track of sober and honest self-judgment, 
a8 well as on the track of blatant and conceited menace. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
asl 
THE RATIONALE OF DECLARATIONS. 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”) 
Str,—What are the circumstances which justify a call for a 
“Declaration”? Such a question has probably been suggested 


to others of your readers, by the increasing prevalence of this | the proposal of Russia to reannex the territory which she lost in 


mode of expressing an opinion. I am induced to put it, and to 
make some attempt to answer it, by a feeling that an undesirable 
extension is now being given to the use of Declarations. Those 
who are alarmed by the Ministerial policy are at this moment in- 
vited to sign two documents, the one a Memorial in favour of 
a Congress, circulated by the Eastern Question Association, 
the other a Declaration against war, of which the Birmingham 
political leaders are the best-known signataries. Assuming that 
we are only to adopt this form of protest in an exceptional case, 
does it seem to be needed or desirable now ? 

The question must be asked from the point of view of those 
who sympathise with the opinion expressed. The object of a 
Declaration is to produce an impression on the mind of the 
people or of the Government. It ought to show that an opinion 
is supported more strongly than was commonly supposed. If it 
fails to do this, it is useless, and will probably do harm to the 
cause which it is intended to aid. 

In order to fulfil its proper conditions, a declaration should 
proceed in general from a minority, and from persons who have 
no other convenient way of giving effect to their joint opinion. 
A declaration from Conservatives announcing their adhesion to 
the policy of her Majesty’s Government would be ridiculous. 
But if there were Conservatives of weight scattered throughout 
the country who sympathised strongly with Lords Carnarvon and 
Derby, and who had no other opportunity of making their opinion 
known, it would be rational for them to do it by means of a signed 
declaration. It would be easy to multiply similar illustrations. 
It would be futile, for example, for the clergy to declare or 
memorialise against Disestablishment ; but if there are clergymen 
favourable to disestablishment whose collected names would 
produce an impression on the public mind, a joint declaration 
of their opinion at an important crisis might substantially aid 
their cause. It appeared to me that the clerical declaration 
against maintaining the old status of the Irish Church was 
justifiable, and also that which expressed a desire for 
concession to Nonconformists in the matter of the Burial 
Laws. But I saw no sufficient reason for the Clerical 
Declaration in favour of Peace which was circulated some 
months ago. The presumption is that all clergymen are in favour of 
peace, and not only the minority who could be persuaded to sign 
such a declaration. At the present time, that Messrs. Jacob Bright 
and Chamberlain and their cosignataries should advertise in 
this form that they condemn the Government for leading the 
country into war seems a needless expense; nor do I think that 
the policy of peace is likely to be appreciably promoted by getting 
together a number of names of persons whose sympathies are 
sufficiently known already, to back up those of the Duke of 
Westminster and Lord Shaftesbury in the advocacy of a 
European Congress. 

My fear is that the various reasons which hinder the sending of 
names to such a Memorial may result in its having an air of weak- 
ness rather than of strength. To ask persons of influence to 
sign a memorial which may be derided as a trumpery affair, is to 
do an injury both to their personal influence and to their 
cause. At such a time, we must look to our public men for 
the utterances which will really tell on the national mind. Lord 
Derby’s speech outweighs fifty memorials, and reduces them to 
insignificance. In the Cabinet itself, we must continue to think 
it inconceivable that men like Sir Stafford Northcote and Mr. 
Cross would go into war with the one object of humiliating and 
injuring Russia, at the cost of inflicting great injury on ourselves 
and the world, and with the certainty of bringing about a more 
hopeless imbroglio at any possible end of the war. As regards 
a Congress Prince Gortschakoff’s Circular ought to make it clear 
that—as might have been a priori assumed—when the European 
Powers wish to discuss any part of the Treaty, it will be for the 
interest of Russia not to retire from the discussion, but to claim 
a voice in it.—I am, Sir, &c., 

34 Dorset Square, April 11th. 





J. LLEWELYN DAVIEs. 





TORY OPINIONS OF ANNEXATION. 
(To THE EpIToR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.") 
Sir,—It is pleasant to observe the rapid progress which the Con- 
servative party is making in its ‘‘ education.” Sympathy with 
subject peoples was never regarded as a Tory “note,” but when 
they do sympathise, their sympathy is wonderful. They have, 
| during the last year or two, discovered that the Poles, whose 
' name used to be rather a by-word in Tory circles—almost on a 
| par with ‘* Niggers "—deserve a great deal of it ; and more recently, 
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1856 has called forth a wonderful amount of indignation. Those 
who syinpathise in the main with Russia, and believe that she is 
a Power which has grown, and will grow still more, in civilisation, 
naturally regret the step, if it is to be taken in disregard of the 
wishes of the annexed population; but it is not comparable in 
cool cynicism and rapacity with the réunion, or whatever the 
word was, of Savoy to France in 1860. Yet somehow, I do 
not seem to remember that the ‘Tory party, and more especially 
‘ society,” expressed any strong disapprobation of the conduct 
of the late autocrat of France in that matter. Surely it would 
be more dignified and manly of ‘‘ society,” instead of this con- 
tinual désagrément of Russian motives and Russian actions, in 
utter inconsistency with all its former predilections, to say 
frankly, ‘‘ We like the Turks,” or, ‘‘ We want a war.” If they 
get their war, they will fight none the better for all this 
preliminary railing at their opponents. 

As for those Liberals whose dislike of Russian methods is too 
inveterate to allow of their doing common justice to Russia now, 
they are, of course, so far consistent. But ought not they to be 
made a little suspicious of theirown judgment on this occasion, 
when they see by whom their occasional denunciations of Russia 
are applauded? If Catiline were to accuse Cethegus in my hear- 
ing, it would go a long way to make me believe that on that 
occasion at least Cethegus was doing his best to act honestly. — 
I am, Sir, &c., A. J. B. 





THE DONEGAL MURDERS. 
[To THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”] 

Sir,—Though a Worcestershire incumbent, I am well acquainted 
with the remote part of Ireland to which the late murders have 
given a melancholy interest. It is remarkable for the beauty of 
its scenery, to which I always return with undiminished pleasure, 
after visiting the most picturesque countries in Southern Europe. 

The mountains, though not high, are singularly graceful in out- 
line, and clothed with white or purple heather, intermixed with 
much natural wood. High, precipitous rocks break the surface, 
and in the recesses of the woods are numerous lovely little lakes, 
bordered with white water-lilies, and fed by rapid, clear streams, 
which pour in frequent cascades over the mossy, fern-covered 
boulders. Lofty mountains are dimly seen in the distance, and 
in fine weather the tints on the hill-sides remind one of the Mediter- 
ranean, by their warmth and brilliancy ; but the great charm of the 
landscape is the sea, which here penetrates the land in every 
direction,—a tremendous surf thunders on the shore of the open 
ocean; but the two great bays, Swilly and Mulroy, resemble 
inland lakes, the former enclosed by grand and bold cliffs, the 
latter softer in character and full of islets, on which seals bask, 
and among which the strong tide is ever rushing to or from the 
unseen ocean. So near the Atlantic, rain and wind must often be 
expected, but the climate is never cold. The Gulf Stream flows 
past the coast, and poor Lord Leitrim’s house, not at Milford, but 
some seven or eight miles distant, was partly fitted with 
mahogany that had been washed ashore on his estate. Tourists 
have rarely visited this charming neighbourhood ; they hasten 
on to the grander but bleaker scenery of the furthest west, 
and after the recent crimes, they will fear to linger in Donegal 
at all. Yet the kidnapping of strangers for ransom, after 
the Italian fashion, has never been an Irish practice, and 
ordinary crime is little known in Donegal, where the resident 
gentry scarcely lock their houses at night. The murder of Lord 
Leitrim was the result of a long series of contentions with his 
tenantry, and those who have nothing to do with land may ex- 
pect nothing but civility in any part of Ireland. One may even 





architecture was demolished in the recent improvements} 
It may easily be imagined how much inconvenience this 
“Rundale ”* system produces to the farmer, who has to cross his 
neighbours’ ground to get to his own, and how many feuds and 
disputes among the impulsive mountaineers, who are huddled 
together in their little hamlets, far from every civilising influence, 
and in a pitiable state of discomfort in their smoky huts. Yet 
they are quite content, and only ask to be let alone. They 
habitually speak of the land as their own, and of buying or 
selling it, meaning the “‘ tenant-right ;” and it is clear that they 
regard landlords as entitled to no more than a fixed rent. 
charge, like a tithe-owner in England. They turn out op 
Sundays and market-days wonderfully well dressed, speak 
English as well as Celtic—* It is good to have two tongues,” they 
say—and are not always, I am told, so poor as they appear. Itis 
considered the duty of a trustee to try to improve this state of 
things, but I know not how the Riband Lodges may regard our 
attempts to rearrange the farms and do away ‘‘ Rundale,” and 
meanwhile it may be prudent to take my holidays elsewhere, [ 
may add that not only are the living Celts badly housed, but even 
in the grave they have miserable accommodation. Whena funeral} 
approaches the ancient church (a ruin, of course), a hole is hastily 
scratched, by removing some not long-buried remains; the new 
coffin is then put down, and the old ones piled over it,—yet a 
neighbouring gentleman has lost much of his well deserved popu- 
larity by suggesting the propriety of a new cemetery. We must, 
in short, go to Sicily, or certain parts of Italy or Spain, for such 
a backward civilisation, and its unfailing concomitant, secret 
societies and recklessness as to human life. Improvement 
must be slow, in the face of bad laws and customs, and 
above all, great poverty. The national schools are often 
mere cabins, and their teachers badly paid, and the clergy 
of all denominations now depend on their flocks, and must 
suit their tastes and ideas. It is much to be wished that our 
rulers were as anxious to stamp out Ribandism in Ireland as 
Ritualism in England, and to promote civilisation in Donegal as 
to preserve barbarism in Bulgaria ; a very small portion of the six 
millions would go a great way.—I am, Sir, &c., N. G. B, 





HOW NOT TO DO IT. 
(To THe EpiTOR OF THE ‘‘ SPECTATOR.”’) 
Sir,—I understand that a Congress of representatives of Societies 
for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals will be held in Paris 
this summer, on the occasion of the International Exhibition. It 
is to be hoped that delegates will also be invited from the Societies 
which have undertaken the special work of preventing the worst 
of all cruelties to animals, namely, Vivisection. If I do not greatly 
err, considerable misapprehension exists in the public mind 
respecting the work of the older Societies as regards this branch 
of the subject, and it is highly desirable that the matter should 
be cleared up once for all, and that the policy of each should be, 
known to all the world, so that the opponents of vivisection may 
not bestow their contributions where they can be of no avail for 
the object they have nearest at heart. The old Societies have 
an excellent work to do (and generally do it very well), wholly 
irrespective of that kind of cruelty which claims to be scientific. 
They are entirely worthy of support on their original grounds, 
and no one could lament more than I should do, were they to 
languish for lack of public sympathy. At the same time, we need 
to be informed whether to their praiseworthy efforts to put down 
the brutalities of drunken carters they add—or do not add—the 


‘attempt to check the deliberate torturing of the physiological 


be a landlord, and enjoy perfect safety, so long as one is content | laboratory. 


with receiving the customary rent, leaving the peasantry to their 


I have just received from Germany a letter which mentions that 


own devices. An old friend of mine held a small estate near Ludwig himself, the arch-vivisector, of Leipzig, is actually a 
Lord Leitrim’s for many years, and though an Orangeman, was | member of the Committee of the Thierschutzverein of that city- 
an universal favourite with his tenants, who were all Roman | Considering that the engines are said never to cease day or night 
Catholics. But in spite of low rents, they have grown poorer | inflating the lungs of the miserable curarised dogs and rabbits on his 
under this want of management, till the map of the property is! torture-trough, this eminent gentleman’s efforts in the cause of 
like a patchwork quilt, full of small allotments, mixed up together humanity seem to partake rather of the character of a grim kind 


in indescribable confusion. 


The tenants were not content with | of farce. 


How many other Societies on the Continent may be 


dividing their farms, each separate field must be subdivided, so that | directed by similarly “‘ merciful” persons I cannot tell, but the 
the different occupiers should have an equal share of the good land ; | Paris Société Protectrice has, at all events, shown itself so supine, 
nay, even the houses, or rather hovels, are sometimes divided on | poth as regards the veterinary and the physiological cruelties of 


the owner's death. I was told in the most matter-of-fact manner | France, that we can scarcely do it injustice by supposing that it 
by one man, that his father had left him the house, and his sister | is guided by men who regard such ‘chamber sport” much too 


the roof ; so she and her husband took it away, and built a house 
for it on their plot of ground, just as Trinity Church, Worcester, 





* “ Rundale” is where the farms on an estate are each composed of scattered 
pieces of land, allotted according to the quality of the ground in different parts of 


was built to receive the roof of the Guesten Hall of the | the property, so much good land in one place being held with so much mountain 


Cathedral Priory, when that interesting relic of monastic | 


or marsh land elsewhere, not conterminous, like farms in England, but in many 
fragments of land. 
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reverentially to attempt interference. A rumour is afloat that 
even a recently-formed provincial Society in England numbers 
among its supporters certain medical gentlemen who sent in their 
contributions with the stipulation that the Society should take no 
action in the matter of Vivisection. To benevolent persons who do 
not wish to give their subscriptions to a muzzled Society, these 
hints may not be useless.—I am, Sir, &c., PuILozotst. 





THE LAW OF BURIAL IN IRELAND. 
[To THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR."] 

Sir,—In his letter printed by you on the 6th, the Rev. F. W. 
Harper says that Logic, the Liberationists, and Sir Wilfrid Lawson 
declare that the churchyards and the churches must go together. 
Logic and Sir Wilfrid Lawson! ‘‘ Powers of Heaven! such names 
united!” And Mr. Harper,—an Englishman, and believes in 
logic! ‘* A fireman, and afraid of bumps!” I am an Irishman, 
and when we get into practical politics, I believe not in 
logic, but in precedent; and in my former letter I pointed out 
a precedent in the Irish Burials Act and the Irish Church Act 
which has the unusual property of being perfectly applicable, 
and decides against the view of Sir Wilfrid Lawson and the 
Liberationists as completely as a precedent can do. 

If such men as Mr. Harper were wise, they would deprive their 
opponents of the argument which he thinks so formidable, by 
showing that they are not convinced by it, and granting the 
demand of the Dissenters as to the Churchyards.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Josernu JOHN Murpny. 

Old Forge, Dunmurry, County Antrim. 

(To THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.) 
Sir,—Mr. Murphy ought to know the law in his own country 
better than I, but I think he is wrong in saying that ‘‘a few 
years before Disestablishment, an Act gave to Nonconformists in 
Ireland all that the English Nonconformists now demand.” 

The law, I believe, is that only ‘the priest or minister of the 
religious denomination to which the deceased belonged at the time 
of death shall attend, and read at the grave the usual and cus- 
tomary prayers of such religious denomination.” ‘The Act also 
exempts certain modern churchyards. 

This, I submit, is very different from the proposed law for 


ance entered the room, accompanied by a terrier of about the 
same size as ‘“‘ David,” although not of the same variety. This 
dog made at once for the cat, then resting in front of the fire. 
She backed against the wall, and prepared for a fight, in which, 
if I may judge from her size, she would have been victorious. 
But she was saved the trouble of using her claws. Before she 
could utter a feline equivalent for “‘ Jack Robinson,” before the door 
could be closed, ** David” rushed at the intruder, and literally 
ran him out of the room and down two flights of stairs, with a 
rapidity worthy of a member of the Irish Constabulary. By the 
time he returned, his Dulcinea had arranged herself for another 
nap, but she opened one eye as her companion took his place by 
her side, and,— 
* Betwixt her darkness and his brightness, 
There passed a mutual glance of great politeness.” 

I witnessed a similar scene some years ago in a country inn in 
the north of Scotland. On that occasion, one dog defended 
against another a favourite cat and a favourite hen. 

Speaking of cats, can any one say what has become of the late 
Pope’s black cat, ‘‘ Morello”? Did he die before his master, or 
has some one adopted him? Chateaubriand, as everybody knows,. 
adopted ‘ Micetto,” the grey favourite of Leo XII.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Clapham, Apri! 8. WitiiaAm WALLACE, 








BOOKS. 


BISHOP THIRLWALL’S REMAINS.—VOL. IIL* 
WhuiLe quite agreeing with all that has been said in praise of the 
first two volumes of the Literary and Theological Remains of 
Connop Thirlwall, we are inclined to give the palm over them to 
the present volume. It contains a selection from the Essays, 
Sermons, Speeches, Addresses, and miscellaneous writings of the 
late Bishop, and to borrow a phrase from Coleridge, there is more 
‘“‘ weighty bullion sense ” to be found in this book, than in any 
work upon similar topics that has been published in England 
during the last half-century. Half a century, indeed, has nearly 
elapsed since the publication of the essay on the Jrony of 
Sophocles, but the admirable sermon on the Spirit of Truth was 
preached before the University of Cambridge as late as May 16th, 





England; that proposes to. allow any person or persons, and 
exempts no churchyards. 

Are we, in England, so very unreasonable, in resisting legisla- 
tion which would place us in a position inferior to that of Ireland 
and Scotland,—legislation which we have over and over again 
emphatically rejected ?—I am, Sir, &c., 

“ S.A.B. Bill” Offices, Torquay, April 8. W. H. Krrson. 

[Has Mr. Kitson or his Association ever intimated that a 
position not inferior to that of Ireland or Scotland would be 
acceptable? If so, probably terms might be arrived at.—Ep. 
Spectator. ] ; 





THE BUDGET. 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE “‘SPECTATOR.”) 
Sin,—It is no doubt unfair, as a general principle, that extra 
burdens should be borne four-fifths by the classes liable to 
Income-tax, and only one-fifth by the whole people. But the 
present cases is exceptional, and the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
has obviously taken a leaf out of his leader's book. Can you not 


see Lord Beaconsfield’s ironical satisfaction at making the dupes | 


of his policy pay for it? Speaking roughly, it is the Income-tax 
payers, or a majority of them, who have chiefly sustained the 
Government in a course which has led us to the brink of war. To 
complete poetical justice, the remainder of the extra charge 
ought to have been met by a new tax, so devised as to fall on the 
Musie Halls and their frequenters.—I am, Sir, &c., G. 





CAT-AND-DOG LOVE. 
(To THE EpItoR OF THE “SPECTATOR.” ) 
Sir,—Would you allow me, as a cat-fancier of nearly thirty 


| 
| 
| 


1869 ; and the splendid speech on the Athanasian Creed was de- 
livered in the Upper House of Convocation on February 9th, 
1872. Neither in the speech nor in the sermon can we detect the 
slightest signs of falling-off in the author's extraordinary abilities, 
and so far as style is concerned, age had no more power over the 
masculine eloquence of Thirlwall’s prose than it has over the 
inimitable beauties of J. H. Newman's. It is hard, indeed, at the 
present day to review the writings of a man who knew a 
great deal of Greek and spelled Socrates with a c, and 
not be tempted into a little exaggerated praise; but 
on the other hand, it would be hard to praise this book 
too highly. It would, however, be infinitely harder to attempt 
to give in other words than his own a just idea of the 
author’s views on the topics which he handles so vigorously. 
It happens, too, that we agree entirely with all of them about 
which we feel competent to form an opinion, and this must be at 
once the excuse and the justification for the number and length 
of our quotations. Other excuse and justification the reader wil} 
readily see that they need not. As, however, we do not propose 
to make any quotation from the famous essay on the Jrony 
lof Sophocles, we will briefly say of that essay that it 
|is in every respect the best criticism known to us in 
| English, not merely of Sophocles, but of any other Greek 
| poet. We write this with Mr. Symonds’s brilliant effusions 
| well in our remembrance, but there is a solidity, a sober, 
well-reasoned, common-sense solidity in Thirlwall’s essay which 
we confess we miss in the more impassioned and poetical rhetoric 
of Mr. Symonds. Time would fail us to compare this little 
masterpiece with the criticisms of other scholars, and there is less 
d to do so because, although buried alive, so to speak, in the 





| nee 


years’ standing, to corroborate, by a personal experience, Mr. pages of a defunct magazine, a knowledge of it has always been 
Balfour's testimony in your last issue to the possibility of a kept alive among those who take interest in classical subjecte. 
genuine attachment between a cat anda dog? A few weeksago, | None the less are we thoroughly glad to welcome its appearance 


I called upon a bachelor friend who has two pets, a handsome 
black female cat, of the name of “ Kate,” and a bright little | 
terrier, responding to the call of ‘‘ David.” My friend assured | 
me that they lived on the most affectionate terms. They were 
certainly not demonstrative, but they were importations from 
Scotland, and refrained from “spooning” before folk. ‘The 
character of the attachment was soon tested. Another acquaint- 


in a form which will attract rather than repel attention, and we 
are pleased to think that it will serve the good old cause of 
honest scholarship much better now that it has been set, as it 
were, upon a candlestick, than it did when hid beneath the 
bushel of the Philological Museum. We shall be still more 


irlwall. Edited by J. 8. 
8. 
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pleased if, from its present coign of vantage, it should serve to 
modify that undue preference of Aischylus to Sophocles which 


verbal irony, a8 distinct from the practical irony, which he hag 
marked as so noticeable in Sophocles. He is speaking about the 


| 


is at present so much in vogue. Ignotum pro magnifico is, we Athanasian Creed, and says :— 


really believe, at the bottom of this preference ; but if we are to 
weigh authority against authority, it should not be forgotten that 
although the older poet has upon his side a host of poetical critics, 
whose genius we are far from wishing to depreciate, the younger 
poet has upon his side a poet and a critic not one whit inferior to 
the best of that host, and one, too, whose knowledge of Greek 
was infinitely superior to that of all of them,—we mean, 
of course, Aristophanes. But we must return to the Bishop. 
Merely as regards the variety of the topics which it embraces, 
this volume is a remarkable one. Science, novels, water-worship, 
education, Homer, Aristotle on Greek poetry, the connection of 
Greece with the East, the disabilities of the Jews, the English 
Church Union, diocesan synods, the Broad Church, the revision 
of the Authorised Version, the Apostolical succession,—does the 
reader care for any of these things? He will find them all, and 
many others, even more important, treated in this book by a 
master’s hand. With the fewest possible words of comment and 
admiration, we will now give some specimens of that treat- 
ment. We begin with one from the essay on the ‘‘Submer- 
sion of Ancient Cities,” and we do so because the Bishop 
is commonly supposed to have been a hard-headed man, 
without much poetry or enthusiasm in his composition :— 
‘In general,” he says, ‘‘ according to Irish belief, there is under 
water a land of perpetual youth, of uninterrupted delight, of per- 
fect happiness. It seems to me evident that there must be some 
thread which runs through these legends, that they rest upon 
some common basis; and further, that this basis is not either | 
physical or historical, but ideal, though it may well have happened 
in some cases that physical or historical facts were combined and 
amalgamated with it.” After briefly discussing and dismissing | 
Daumer’s mystical theory that the uprising of the present world | 
of senses was the down-going of a higher ideal world, and that this 

down-going, in the symbolical language of antiquity, was a down- | 
going in water, he suggests that the idea which lay at the bottom | 
of the legends was ‘‘ the idea—whether derived from tradition or | 
the projection of an inward consciousness—of a good old time, a | 
better order of things, a golden age, which has disappeared from 
the face of the earth, yet not so as to leave no hope of its return. 
It still exists, but out of sight, beneath the water. ‘There lies 
the happy land, the realm of youth, beauty, and joy; there 
dwells the golden race (gens aurea); there are preserved the | 
treasures and glories of the past. If it be asked, what was the | 
cause of the disappearance? the answer is everywhere the same 
in substance, though varying in form. It was the penalty of an 
offence which provoked the divine wrath. It was impious arrog- | 
ance, or profanation of sacred things, or wrongful dealing, or 
hard-hearted selfishness. Still, that which has vanished is only | 
hidden, not lost. Even now occasional glimpses of it are vouch- 

safed to some favoured mortals, and sooner or later, it shall be | 
brought to light again. There is yet a good time coming; when 

is it tobe? When might shall cease to trample upon right, and 

men shall learn to love one another as children of a Father in, 
heaven. Then heroes and sages shall again find a home upon 


earth. Arthur and Merlin shall be released from their dark 
prison. Even in Lake Despair, Monégas’s spell shall be broken, 


and Kasimataka shall come forth, to find a renovated land, 
purged from the curse of slavery and war, of tyranny and super- 
stition, an open field of beneficent enterprise, of secure and 
friendly intercourse, enriched by the arts of peace, transfigured 
in the light of a pure religion, the abode of a free, civilised, 
industrious, and happy people.” 

From this ‘ high-fantastical’ picture we may pass to a still 
more beautiful passage, which, in spite of Dr. Faustus and the 
Pessimists, we hold to be entirely true :— 

“ The Spirit of Truth is also, and above all, the Holy Spirit. It is as 
such that he appears throughout the Bible, from the first page of 
Genesis to the last of Revelation. No doubt we must resign ourselves 
to the consciousness of our utter inability to trace his working through 
all the successive stages of nature and of history. We must reconcile 
ourselves to the admission that ‘God's w ays are not our ways, nor his 
thoughts our thoughts.’ Is that so hard a confession for a creature 


n 


whose dwelling-place is as a grain of sand on the seashore? But yet 
ts 18 given us to see in the light of experience, that the result of that 
-rooding of the Spirit of God over the seething chaos has been an even 


clearer manifestation of a loving will, presiding over its development, 
of a reign of law, order. beauty, and goodness, gradually prevailing in 
+ > ; " al « s 5 3 a . . 7 
the midst of seeming planlessness and confusion, and culminating in a 
kingdom of God upon earth.” ; 
Very different is the style of our next quotation, which we sclect 
as a specimen of the Bishop’s oratorical powers, and of that 


| 


“Tam afraid I may be also found to differ from some of my right 
reverend brethren here present. I really don’t know whether that be 
so or not. But I have one ground of comfort, and that is, that I know 
| I have the countenance and support of another very eminent perso, 
who, although not living, yet speaketh in his works and writings, | 
| mean no less a man than Bishop Jeremy Taylor; and I must say with 
regard to him that however eminent may be the persons who hold a 
| contrary opinion, I cannot believe they are so immeasurably superior 
| to Jeremy Taylor, either in learning, or in judgment, or in piety, or in 
| any quality of mind or character, as to warrant their looking down upon 
| him with contempt, and either scouting, or ignoring, or forgetting that 
which he has written on this subject.” 


| Or what can be finer than the strenuous sarcasm of a passage 
farther on in the same speech ?— . 
* Can anything be capable of proof by more certain warrant of Holy 





| Scripture than the doctrine of human free-will? I think not. Qap 


anything be more clearly proved by warrant of Holy Scripture than 


| the doctrine of divine foreknowledge and predestination? I trow not, 


Has any human intellect ever been found capable of reconciling those 
two doctrines with one another, or do we wait for the future state to 
solve that mystery ? I do not believe I should be advancing g 
parados, if I say that Transubstantiation may be most clearly proved by 
certain warrant of Holy Scripture. Yet I utterly disbelieve it, becanse 
| I believe that the contrary also may be proved by most certain war. 
rant of Holy Scripture. But I know that different minds take different 
views of the subject. Luther thought the text of Scripture so 

and certain, that the difficulty could only be solved by adopting the 
theory of Consubstantiation. That, I think, is another example of the 
facility with which we may find proofs of directly opposite propositions 
in the language of Scripture ; but Iam not sure whether it was necessary 
even to dwell on this point, because there is another observation which I 
would submit to your Lordships. Although it were the fact that by this 
Eighth Article, the clergy are bound to the adoption of certain views 
on this subject, it must be remembered that the laity are not bound by 





| the Thirty-nine Articles. They are at perfect liberty to hold an entirely 


different opinion with regard to the warrant of Scripture, and the 
necessity of believing those things. They are not bound to admit that 


| they have any need of the excuse so charitably provided for their ignor- 


ance and infirmity by the English Church Union,—that the clauses in 
question can only apply to those whom God knows to be misbelievers 
through their own wilful ignorance, neglect or default. They may say, 
—Speak for yourselves. We do not admit that we are guilty of wilful 
ignorance, neglect, or dofault. We are of opinion, with a highly- 
respected bishop of our own Church, that these are matters which 
it is much better for us not to pry into at all, and that it is an error 
bordering upon sinful presumption for any one to pry into these 
mysteries, and above all, to pretend to impose them as matters of faith 
upon others, who refuse so to pry into them.’” 


It may be thought, perhaps, that some of the philological 


| articles reprinted in this book should have been omitted, but we 


do not think so. Great discoveries have been made concerning 
the subject-matter of some of the themes which Thirlwall dis- 
cusses, but the value of his conclusions has not been seriously 
impaired, and we may be allowed to regret that his unrivalled 
critical acumen is no longer available to correct and place upon 
their right footing some portions of the theories to which those 
‘‘ great discoveries ” have given rise. 

A sound Churchman, a sound scholar, a sound statesman, pre- 
eminent, too, as an historian, for, except among bread-students 
and ‘honour ” hunters, the immortal work of Grote has supple- 
mented rather than supplanted Thirlwall’s, the late Bishop of St. 
David's was a man whose like, take him for all in all, we shall not 
soon look upon again. We may add that the thanks of all students 
are due to the Rev. J. J. S. Perowne for the admirable way in 
which he has edited this book, and especially due to the publisbers, 
for the correct and careful way in which it has been printed. 
Easy as it was for misprints to occur in a volume of this description, 


-we have failed to discover one. 





GENTLE AND SIMPLE.* 
We have always had a liking for stories that begin at a boarding- 
school, not only from old association with Miss Pinkerton, the 
‘‘dixonary,” and the great lexicographer, but because we have 


many other, though confused, memories of novels whose heroines 


we met on breaking-up occasions, or at a crisis of their school- 
girl existence. When, therefore, the author of Dorothy takes us 
to Ivy House, Putney, an “ establishment for young ladies,” and 
introduces us to Milicent Winter, as she counts the time for 4 


‘little girl who is “ plodding through an easy piece of music with 


laborious industry,” repeating ‘‘ one, two—a wrong note—play 
that bar again, Fanny,” we feel attracted towards Milicent. She 
is going to be rescued from her school-life, but for what? We 
think of Amelia Sedley, and of Lucy Snowe, and of Violet North, 
and we wonder whether she is going to be like any one of them 


* Gentle and Simpl By Margaret Agnes Paul, Author of “Dorothy,” &. 
Loi c. Kegan Paul and Co. 
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in h 
stories before now, 
that we feel confident this will be a good story, and our task a 


pleasant one. 


| 


er character and her fate. The author has written such good | in its liveliness when Oliver Conway appears on the scene, to 
and has interested us in such womanly women, | cause his mother the keenest alarm by his admiration of German 


women, homes, and ways, by his heterodox notions of social 
equality, and his inability to fall in with the ideas of his father, 


Gentle and Simple is a good story, and of a kind that demands | Sir Walter. 


a hearty welcome, in these days of insolently-careless writing and 


Few lady novelists are so successful with their young men 


low motives in the literature of fiction. It is admirably written, | as the author of Gentle and Simple. The young men in modern 
‘ts a style that combines ease and carefulness, and it is as refined | novels are usually impossible monsters of viciousness, slang, and 
and elevated as it is clever. There is, perhaps, a need to reserve | extravagance,—the last we had the pleasure of reading about lived 
one point in reference to the naturalness of Milicent Winter ; | in a perfect bower of Dresden china, wore blue-satin clothes, and 
she is a little too lofty for the circumstances amid which | told falsehoods with all a foreigner’s facility ; but here is a real 


her life has been led before the real beginning of it, when 
she is taken to the grand abode of her careless uncle and 
her hard, unsympathising aunt, in the character of a temporarily 
lodged dependent on the look-out for a means of self-support. 
Milicent could hardly have lived among the common-place associa- 
tions which were hers, and come from out them what she is 
when Claude Entwhistle, her uncle’s stepson, finds her in her 
cousin’s boudoir, and takes her for a housemaid; but the im- 
probability is not striking enough to spoil the interest or the 
beauty of the portraiture. The construction of the story is more 
skilful than that of the author’s previous works, and she has been 
particularly successful in the quiet and gradual leading up to the 
chief tragic incident. The reader perceives at once that the artless 
and industrious Friiulein Zeiler, who offers so distinct a contrast to 
Milicent, is to be the evil genius of the household she gets into, and 
of the friends on whom she contrives to impose herself ; but events 
are made to complicate themselves so cleverly, without departure 
from the kind of development that one may see any day around 
one, that the catastrophe is upon the reader before he has any 
suspicion of what is coming. The scheming German girl is an 
admirable foil to the noble and upright Milicent, but the con- 
trast is never drawn coarsely, nor are the two brought face to face 
in any broad rivalry. ‘The Hamilton family, to whose fine house in 
Belgrave Square the beautiful girl, whose mother was a Hamilton, 
while her father was a drawing-master and the son of a small 
farmer, is taken, are indicated in this characteristic passage, which 
refers to Mr, Hamilton’s announcement to his wife and his daughter 
that he is about to remove his orphan niece from school :-- 

“Mr, Hamilton, always rather secretive in his ways, said nothing of 
his visit to Putney that afternoon, but on the following day, just as he 
went off to business, he turned to say, ‘I did not mention, my dear, that 
you must have a room ready for Milicent Winter. She is coming here 
this afternoon, and I wish you to make inquiries at the Governesses’ 
Institution about any situation suitable for a girl of eighteen or nine- 
teen. Perhaps you had better wait until she comes, however, as you 
will be able to say more of her qualifications after you have seen her.’— 
‘Milicent Winter, that unfortunate girl whose education has been such 
adrain upon you! I thought you had got her off your hands, Alfred.’ 
—‘So I shall, when you find her a place,’ said Mr. Hamilton, shortly. 
‘Ihave no time to talk about it now, but do not forget to tell the 
servants to let her in, if she should come while you are out.’—‘ Your 
dear papa has no consideration,’ said Mrs. Hamilton, plaintively, when 
she was left alone with her step-daughter. ‘Just in the height of the 
London season, when the servants have quite as much to do as they 
can get through, it is really too bad to have another inmate. If he had 
said anything about it yesterday, I should have had the bed-hangings 
taken down, and have written to say that we had no spare-room.’ 
It is probable that the brief notice which Mr. Hamilton thought 
fit to give, was due to some prevision of this policy. ‘ Milicent 
is not likely to exact much attendance,’ replied Celia. ‘I fancy that 
she has been at a very second-rate school. I remember her coming on 
Saturday afternoons, when we were both small children. Generally we 
were shy, and bored with each other, and I used to give her my best 
toys to play with, and go into the other corner of the room with a book ; 
but sometimes her heart was opened to relate her grievances, and she 
would say how sordid and uncomfortable it all was. It is a dreary 
reflection that she has been there ever since.’—* Yes, indeed,’ said Mrs. 
Hamilton, surveying the situation from another point of view. * Your 
father has kept her at school for years and years. Iam sure that he must 
have paid a thousand pounds for her, from first to last, and now we 
shall have all the trouble of starting her in the world. I wonder 
whether it will do for her to take her meals in Benson’s room ?’—‘ Cer- 
tainly not,’ said Celia quickly; ‘ there is my boudoir, if you do not want 
her to come downstairs.’—‘ I thought she would be such a géxe to you 
my dear Celia; but of course, if you do not mind, that will be the best 
arrangement.’” 

The subsequent conduct of Mr., Mrs., and Miss Hamilton re- 
Spectively, is consistent with these indications of their characters, 
and Celia is admirably developed. Not in her heartless uncle's 
house, however, does Milicent meet her fate, but when she secks 
relief from it, in the lowly home of her grandfather. Motives 
are no higher and life is no nobler at the farm than in the 
Square, and Mrs. Jones, the sordid daughter of the farmer, is 
every bit as heartless, rude, and overtly selfish as the ‘ fine” 
Mrs. Hamilton; but the plot thickens, and with the introduction 
of the Conway family, and the Reverend Rowland Grey and his 


sister, vital interest comes into Milicent Winter's life. No part | *™28 § 
of the book can justly be called dull, but there is a great advance | * The Bed-room and Boudoir. By Lady Barker. London: Macmillan and Co. 
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person, full of characteristic traits, a good fellow, in his credulous, 
enthusiastic way, and clever, but a donkey withal, and a source of 
legitimate vexation to his mother, although his conduct does not 
excuse, and nothing could justify, Lady Conway's malpractices. A 
great deal of quiet humour pervades the story, which ends happily, 
although it includes a deliberate suicide and a marriage of con- 
venience. We wish the author could have managed to dispense 
with the former, but the treatment of the latter, perfectly reason- 
able and quite new, is one of the best points of this clever novel. 


ART AT HOME.* 

Lapy BarxkeEr’s book is rather lively than instructive. She hae 
a happy facility of being able to produce a chatty, readable book 
out of very slender materials; but she certainly presumes some- 
times too far on this facility, and in no case more so than in 
writing the present little book, the Bed-room and Boudoir. 
Artistic furnishing is a subject to which, in these days of in- 
discriminate diffusion of Art tastes, people's attention is so much 
more directed now than formerly, that more than a superficial 
acquaintance with it is necessary in an art handbook, for it to be 
of real, practical use in guiding and forming taste. There is so 
much that is unartistic and uncomfortable in the arrangements and 
furnishing of the average bed-room, that we hailed with joy this 
volume of the ‘‘ Art-at-Home ” series ; but Lady Barker rattles 
on in so discursive a manner, giving description after description 
of the various bed-rooms she has in her mind’s eye, and takes it so 
much for granted that her readers must have unlimited means to 
carry out her rather vague and expensive suggestions, that one lays 
the book down without finding one has gained much to guide and 
help. It is no easy matter even for ‘‘a person of taste,” as the 
phrase is, to know beforehand how different combinations will 
look, and direct entirely the furnishing and decorating, if he hag 
not also had some experience. Many an amateur can criticise 
justly enough when a thing is completed, and would be able 
probably to correct his blunders, if he could only afford to 
alter whatever was not successful ; but as this can be seldom done, 
and every one has not an artist friend at his elbow to help and 
advise, the result is, that people generally give themselves over 
into the hands of an art-upholsterer. They must pay very highly 
for ready-made taste, and seldom attain an entirely satisfactory 
result, for they must be content with other people’s ideas, and 
their rooms have no “ individuality,” which, Lady Barker justly 
observes, every room should possess; and by individuality 
she understands ‘‘ some distinctive feature, which would afford 
a clue to the designer's and owner's special tastes and 
fancies." Some broad general instruction in colour, and form, 
and in the combination of comfort with artistic decoration, 
would be of inestimable value, but in this Lady Barker’s book is 
entirely deficient. She gives certainly one rule that is simple 
enough, whenever she is at a loss, and that is, in a few 
words, ** Follow Queen Anne’s style.” ‘A bed-room of that 
date, if we except the bed itself, and the probable absence of all 
bathing conveniences, presented a nearly perfect combination of 
fresh air, spotless cleanliness, and stately and harmonious beauty, 
to the eyes of an artist or the nose of a sanitary inspector.” But 
are connoisseurs quite agreed even as to what is precisely the 
best period of Queen Anne’s style? Besides, we think the 
vulgarity innate in the ordinary English mind shows itself not 
only in what is commonly called bad ‘aste, but also as much in 
this servile imitation of what, in its own place, is beautiful and 
characteristic, without a thought as to its fitness, and merely 
because it is now the fashion. 

No handbook can hope to accomplish such a task as the 
education of the taste of the mass of the British public,—that can 
only be done gradually, as purer, truer conceptions of art filter down 
through it. Much has happily been already accomplished in the 
last fifteen or twenty years in the way of art education, but much 
till to be done, for, the average English mind is de- 
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plorably wanting in originality and self-reliance in matters of 
taste, and only too prone to follow any fashion in art, so soon as 
it is considered ‘‘the thing.” Lady Barker's book will, we fear, 
hardly help forward much this work of educating taste. She 
divides the subject into chapters, headed, ‘‘ The Ideal Bed-room,” 
*¢ Carpets and Draperies,” ‘‘ Beds and Bedding,” ‘‘ Wardrobes 
and Cupboards,” ‘‘Fire and Water,” ‘The Toilet,” ‘* Decora- 
tion,” ‘The Sick-Room,” ‘The Spare Room.” It will 
be sufficient to take thefirst chapter, as a specimen of the 
whole, to show the mixture of good-sense with nonsense 
and very superficial knowledge of art. After much sensible 
advice on the subject of ventilation, and the supreme necessity of 
freshness and cleanliness in all the arrangements of a bed-room, 


she lays especial stress on the walls, which she rightly believes to 


be most important, from a sanitary as well as from a decorative 
point of view. She suggests distemper and paint, but prefers 
papering, as being warmer-looking, in our capricious climate ; 
but ‘‘a bed-room paper should never have a distinct, spotted 
pattern on it, lest, if you are ill, it should incite you to count the 
designs, or should make faces at you.” ‘Then she launches into 
descriptions of the prettiest bed-room walls she ever saw,—chintz 
stretched tightly in panels, chintz with a creamy background ; 
tendrils of ivy of half-a-dozen shades of green and brown artfully 
blended, streaming down in graceful garlands and sprays 
towards a dado, about four feet from the ground; or fluted 
white muslin, over pink or blue silk, or apple-green batiste. 
These are charming walls, no doubt, but quite unattain- 
able by people of moderate means, who have not a private 
house-carpenter, for as Lady Barker especially tells us, such panels 
‘¢ must be arranged so as to allow of being easily taken down and 
cleaned.” One quite agrees with her dislike of Japanese-paper 
curtains, and accedes at once to the general proposition that 
‘*rules are made for people who cannot design for themselves, 
and original designs may be above rules, though they should 
never be above taste ;” but what can one say to this particular 
application of this rule,—is it not enough to make one lay down 
the book with a shudder ?— 

“The memory of other walls rises up before me; even of one with 

plain white satiny paper, bordered by shaded pink ribbon, not merely 
the stiff paper-hanger’s design, but cut out and fixed in its place by a 
pair of clever hands. This border, of course, looked different to any- 
thing else of the kind I had ever seen; but according to strict rules of 
modern taste, it was not ‘correct.’ Yet a great deal depends on the 
way a thing is done. I see the Messrs. Garrett frowning, as I go on to 
say that here and there a deep shadow was painted under it, and its 
bows and ends drooped down at the corners of the room, whilst over 
the fireplace they made the bright circling border for a chalk drawing 
of a rosy child’s head. But it was a pretty room, notwithstanding its 
original faulty design, and I describe it more as an illustration of the 
supremacy of a real genius for decoration over any hard-and-fast rule, 
than as an example to be copied. Rules are made for people who can- 
not design fur themselves, and original designs may be above rules, 
though they should never be above taste.” 
Though we find fault with the Bed-room and Boudoir for its want 
of thoroughness and grasp of the artistic side of the subject, 
there are many parts and details from which useful hints may be 
gleaned. Lady Barker evidently thoroughly understands venti- 
lation, which is often so woefully neglected even in England, 
where we consider ourselves so far in advance in these respects 
of Continental nations. ‘Then the advice about children’s beds 
is well worth attending to :— 

“The fondest and fussiest parents do not always understand that on 
the most careful attention to some such simple rules depend the 
straightness of the children’s spines, the strength of their young 
elastic limbs, their freedom from coughs and colds, and in fact, their 
general health. Often the daylight hours are weighted by a heavy 
mass of rules and regulations, but few consider that half of a young, 
child’s life should bo spent in its bed. So that unless the atmosphere 
of the room they sleep in, the quality of the bed they lie on, and the 
texture of the clothes which cover them are taken into consideration, 
it is only half their existence which is being cared for.” 


‘One may take many useful hints in smaller matters ; Lady Barker | 


gives one some nice ideas for quilts and toilet-covers; and one 
wishes the very sensible advice about old drawing-room carpets 
were not so often necessary. One may also note the suggestions 
as to the great additional comfort and beauty given to a room by 
a judicious arrangement of screens. 

The following quotation proves Lady Barker herself to bea 
capable woman, and shows that she has a great knack of 
making the best of her surroundings :— 


“ People cannot always create, as it were, the place in which they are | : 
obliged to live. One may find oneself placed in a habitation perfectly work of man has in some measure obt 


We thoroughly agree with her, but we hardly think she gives us 
sufficient help as to the means by which the change may be 
effected :— 

“ As long as a woman possesses a pair of hands and her work- 
a little hammer , and a few tin-tacks, it is hard if she need live ing room 
which is actually ugly. [The italics are ours, naturally.] [ don't 
suppose any human being except a gipsy has ever dwelt in go man 
widely-apart lands as Ihave. Some of these homes have been in tha 
infancy of civilisation, and yet I have never found it necessary to endure 
for more than the first few days of my sojourn anything in the least 
ugly or uncomfortable.” 

The chapter on the ‘‘Spare Room” does not say much for 
Lady Barker’s hospitality, though it strikes one that she has taken 
up her views on the subject more as an excuse for a little 
smart writing, than because they express her real opinion. [t 
begins, ‘‘Perhaps the kindliest and wisest advice with re. 
gard to a spare room would be the same as Punch’s famous 
counsel to young people about to marry,—a short and emphatic 
‘Don't.’” (This seems neither hospitable, nor quite grammatical.) 
Then she goes on to complain that ‘ the fact of having a spare 
room in London opens one’s eyes to the number of affectionate 
relations one possesses who are always entreating to be ‘ put up’ 
for a couple of nights; that, speaking as a London hostess, she hag 
found that visitors are much more of a tax in London than in the 
country ; that to a professional man, a spare room may be regarded 
as an income-tax of several shillings in the pound.” It is even 
worse than that ; ‘‘ it means being forced to take in a succession of 
lodgers who don’t pay, who are generally amazingly inconsiderate 
and exigeante” (may we suggest exigeants, as the better termination, 
for certainly Lady Barker’s non-paying lodgers are in the plural, 
and they probably consist of masculine as well as feminine, or 
are they exclusively of the latter sex ?)— 

“And who expect to be amused and advised, chaperoned and 
married, and even nursed and buried. It is inconceivable upon what 
slender grounds or for what far-fetched reasons your distant acquaint- 
ance, or your—compared to yourself—rich relation, will unhesitatingly 
demand your hospitality. And oh, my unknown friends, how often are 
we tempted to say ‘ Yes’ to the well-to-do relation who asks the question 
of =, and to find an excuse to shut out the poor one who really needs 
it!” 

The chapter on the ‘‘Sick-room ” is quite the best in the whole 
book, Lady Barker warms with her subject, and it is evidently one 
she has at heart; there is no smart writing, but much good 
common-sense, kindly feeling and perception of what is needed. 
Though it is not exactly what one would expect to find ina 
volume on Art, we can take no exception to it on that score, and 
Lady Barker combines so skilfully valuable advice on the serious 
work of nursing, with graceful hints as to what she has observed 
the weary eye of the sufferer take pleasure in, both in form and 
colour, that very many must be grateful to her for giving her 
own experience on these matters. We cannot conclude without 
a word or two about the numerous illustrations ; many of them 
are very inferior—and this one does not expect in a work on art— 
while some of them, those especially in which a figure is intro- 
duced, are quite ludicrously bad. Lady Barker herself cannot be 
satisfied with them, and they are most detrimental to the book, 
as one’s eye is naturally first caught by them, in turning over the 
leaves. A few carefully chosen and carefully drawn subjects 
would have been far better, in every way. 


basket, 





FERGUSSON’S “ TEMPLES AT JERUSALEM.”* 

Or the historical sites round which are centred mankind's sacred 
memories, the one which must be placed first, Jerusalem, is un- 
fortunately that which has been most irrevocably defaced. And 
this result, having been due to the individual fierceness of energy 
of three faiths—Jewish, Christian, and Moslem—affords one of 
many instances of such defacements, in times when the most hard- 
won triumphs of religious endeavour, in its forms of finest art 
| and architecture, were of no account, when weighed in the scales 
with the problems supposed to be at stake hereafter. It would 
| seem, however, that the opponents of religious systems who claim 
'to be, in the same proportion, ‘friends to humanity ” have not 
'much ground for exclaiming against the destruction of so much 
wonderful and lovely work in the fanatical struggles of rival 
creeds, seeing that all of it was essentially the work of different 
| faiths. That day will certainly be the beginning of a new era for 
| Agnosticism when first it produces a great work of art. But 
| if during the whole existence of civilisation to this day the handi- 
ained ideal perfection, it has 








contrary to every principle of correct taste, as well as opposed to one’s | heen in such things as Greek marble, Gothic structure, Venetian 


individual preferences. But that is such an opportunity! out of un- 


promising materials and surroundings you have to make a room, 
whether bed-room or boudoir, which will take the impression of your own 
state.” 





colour, so that the Atheists will have to look about them be- 








* The Temples of the Jews, and the other Buildings in the Haram Area at Jerusale Ne 
By James Fergusson, D.C.L., F.R.S., V.P.R.A.S. London: John Murray. 1878. 
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times, if they recognise the test of judging the tree by its fruit, 
and are to be qualified to submit themselves to it, in the work 
of their hands. 

Jerusalem has been the Holy City of three phases of religion. 
Qn the spot where Solomon first established the altar in a perma- 
nent temple, which developed into the magnificent temple built 
by Herod wherein Christ taught, Mahommed is said to have 
ascended to heaven; while close to the same spot Constantine 
the Great erected a beautiful church, in remembrance of the Cruci- 
fixion. There is little wonder, then, that at this day, except in the 
minds of a few archeologists and learned men, the sites in the 
Holy City, successively appropriated by Jew, Moslem, and 
Christian, and altered to the fancy of each, constitute a confusion 
of misapplied localities. Not counting the thousands of Easterns 
for whom tradition is still the only guide, and whose faith in its 
truth is yet unbroken, our own Cook’s British tourists are 
reverently shown over a building in Jerusalem (rebuilt in 1808) 
that is said to comprise under its single roof most of the sites of 
the last scenes of Christ’s passion, death, and burial. 

The care and labour expended in this book upon a subject so 
interesting fully come up to the expectation of those who are 
acquainted with Mr. Fergusson’s writings. Here, as always, it is 
exhaustive, patient, and wide-reading. But if its chief positions 
are supported by an array of such technical detail as to remove it 
from the scope of the average reader, yet the deeply interesting 
historical results that are deduced from the architectural argument 
are simply, clearly, and earnestly stated. The chief end of Mr. 
Fergusson’s book is to confirm and elucidate the theory that the 
Sepulchre of Christ is falsely placed, and that the great mosque 
called the Dome of the Rock, situated close to the Temple, was 
erected over the rock associated with the real tomb of Christ, by 
Constantine the Great, about 300 years after the Crucifixion. 
We say this is the chief end of the book—later on, we shall 
return to the subject—but there will be found also a complete 
account of the Jewish Temple, from its first form of portable tent 

or tabernacle, erected by Moses over the altar in his wanderings 
in the desert, through its permanent form of temple, as built by 
Solomon (still not larger than a parish church of to-day), through 
its rebuilding after the return from Babylonian bondage, until 
the fine structure that Christ knew was built by Herod, on the 
same spot where David’s altar had been, about twenty years 
before the Advent. The saying of Jesus on being shown over the 
different buildings and courts in the Temple, that ‘“ not one stone 
should stand upon another,” was very soon literally fulfilled by 
the Romans, and the only remaining vestiges of Herod’s Temple 
that exist to-day are subterranean. Yet they have been 
sufficient, with the help of written record, to enable such 
architects as Mr. Fergusson to revive for us the vision of 





many of the last incidents in the life of our Lord. In 
the inner yard of this fortress, whither Jesus had been re- 
moved from the judgment room in the adjoining Temple, along 
the well-known Courts where he had striven to teach men the 
truth, was he mocked and scourged by the Roman soldiery 
quartered there ; and thence was led out in the morning to a spot 
that Mr. Fergusson considers to be the true Golgotha, a distance 
of not more than 300 yards, along which it would be usual for the 
condemned to carry his cross. But as we all know, the physical 
strength of our Lord proving unequal to the task, Simon of Cyrene, 
‘“‘ coming from the country,” bore it for him. The passage which 
Mr. Fergusson devotes to detailing how closely his assigned site 
tallies with the Biblical record of the actual Crucifixion is clearly 
and admirably done. 

Certainly it appears from the mass of evidence here carefully 
weighed, that Mr. Fergusson’s theory of the sites is the most 
firmly grounded of any ; nevertheless, it has been and will be 
strenuously opposed by very great numbers, including most of 
our clergy. ‘The issues at stake are these :—If the church that 
has for centuries been popularly assigned as the sepulchre and 
place of execution of Christ be proved to be a counterfeit, the 
shock will necessarily be great to Christians, whose ancestors 
have for centuries regarded it as the burial-place of their Master. 
But this is a consideration which ought not to be allowed to 
weigh down for one instant the balance against evidence, in- 
separable from very weighty and opposing conclusions, which is 
being wrested by patient skill from the testimony of arts and 
architecture? But unfortunately, the complete study of archi- 
tecture necessary to determine the age of buildings is of quite 
recent growth, while tradition and its deep-dyed imagery of myth 
were far stronger elements in earlier times than they are even now. 
The present instance of the enormous hold of tradition over 
the human mind is the more serious, because the records in the 
Four Gospels seem to tally exactly with the sites as decided by 
Mr. Fergusson. Here, as only too frequently, what is really the 
noble element, the rooted affection for ‘‘ the things belonging to 
our fathers, and the old times before them,” has quite broken its 
logical ground, with the result that the Biblical records, round 
which it is so important that this feeling should really cling in ita 
truth, are left absolutely irreconcilable with the so-called scene 
of the Crucifixion of to-day. Yet this for centuries has been, and 
will be, perhaps, as long as it lasts, jealously guarded by our 
spiritual guides. 

The facts of the case seem to be that Constaniine built the 
beautiful Dome of the Rock about 300 years after Christ's death, 
on the spot which was then considered, and doubtless correctly, to 
be his tomb. This church, which Mr. Fergusson considers to be 
the most beautiful mausoleum church in the world (with the 


the Temple where Christ taught and was condemned to | exception of one or two of the great Indian tombs), and has now 
death ; and in the present book will be found not only its com- | long been in the possession of the Moslem, remained in the posses- 


plete description, but a very carefully executed drawing of its 
probable appearance. That appearance, it is not too much to 
say, was magnificent. In general dimensions, it was about the 
size of the largest of our Cathedrals, York, though totally different 
in proportion, and of course, in style of architecture. 
tinctive effect in proportion was its enormous height, compared 
with its breadth; the two square flanking towers, with pyramidal 
roofs (the ‘* pinnacles of the Temple”), being probably 200 feet 
high, finely proportioned, and richly decorated with fine pat- 
tern work, intricately designed from the vine, while gold was 
used in the capitals of the pilasters. The interior combined the 
offices of church and shire hall. Besides the altar and 
the Holy of Holies approached by various courts—there 
were the sets of rooms for priests and officials, the 
rooms for vestments, sacrificial animals, and instruments. The 
Judgment Hall, too, was included, where the Sanhedrim sat that 
tried Jesus Christ ; and it adds to the pathos of that sacred time 
that this room was probably at one end of the Court of the 
Women, the habitual resort of Christ, and where he had long been 
in the habit of teaching. No woman was admitted into the Inner 
Temple or the Courts of the Men of Israel, and not even Herod 
himself into the Holy Place, but both sexes frequented the Court 
of the Women. In the lower story of this Court was a room set 
apart for the lepers, being the first rudiments of the hospitals 
that are a crowning work of Christianity; and from the neg- 
lected state of the lepers its Founder would have become 
first intimately acquainted with the sufferings of his people 
from disease. At the northern angle of the Temple, and ad- 
jacent to it, was the Tower Antonia, the residence of Herod, 
and subsequently the Preetorium of the Romans, under Pontius 
Pilate, of the deepest interest to us, as the scene of 


The dis- | 
| their church again, investing it with the old rights and asso- 
_ciations. This appears to be the most firmly based explanation of 
how the confusion occurred. Mr. Fergusson’s opponents will 
_ doubtless point out that Mr. Fergusson thinks—quite rightly, as 


sion of the Christians for 686 years, when it was wrested from 


them and desecrated by the Moslem, who kept it at first only for 


‘a space of ninety years. It was at this time that the Christians were 


forced to migrate to the hill at present assigned as the site of 
Golgotha and the Holy Sepulchre, where they proceeded to build 


far as we can see—that this space of ninety years even, was suffi- 


‘cient to destroy accurate remembrance of the Church of the true 
Sepulchre amongst the people. On this particular, the following 
remarkable passage occurs :— 


‘Ninety years had elapsed since the destruction of Constantine's 
Church by the Moslem before the Christians came back, with arms in 
their hands, to rescue from the hands of the Infidel the Sepulchre where 
they [? their fathers] had worshipped. At that time no one was living 
in Jerusalem who could have remembered the buildings being in 
possession of the Christians, and they and their fathers had always 
worshipped at the church in the town (the place now assigned as the 
Sepulchre). In the illiterate East, memory soon fades, and the growth 
of tradition is much more rapid than in the soberer West. The time 
was, therefore, ample for tho obliteration of the knowledge of the true 
facts of the case, in so far as the general public were concerned; nor 
should we feel surprised or indignant at the conduct of the priests, or 
of those who knew the truth on this occasion. They acted in precisely 
the same manner, and were actuated by the same motives, as nine- 
tenths of those who have taken up the controversy in the nineteenth 
century, and who think that the faith of the multitude must be protected 
against the inopportune suggestions of scientific investigations.” 


It is significant also that Mr. Fergusson, whose statements are 
models of quict dealing with the intricacies of difficult subjects, 
should feel it his duty to write the following :— 

“Tho apathy of the public is such, and their ignorance, as a rule, 80 
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great, that they will not demand a categorical answer to these ques- 
tions, for the simple reason that few are aware of the value of archi- 
tectural evidence in determining such questions. All are consequently 
agreed, and wisely, that silence is the best policy; and they have 
religiously observed it. It is not, it must be confessed, a very straight- 
forward or dignified way of meeting a difficulty, but it is one that 
society sanctions; and as long as the world in general are content that 
it should be so, it must also be content to put up with the imposture. 
It seems, however, little creditable to the boasted spirit of inquiry, said 
to be characteristic of the nineteenth century, that this should be so.” 

Far be it from us to say that society and the clergy and men 
of deep conviction would assert that the value of real knowledge 
can be over-estimated in association with what man holds 
sacred. But when the crucial test arrives, and by the help of the 
archeologist, artist, or explorer, we are enabled to trace back, 
step by step, each su ccessive link and phase in the history of a 
building or work of art, we find how inevitable it was that men 
unversed in a scientific method of historical scrutiny, with poetry 
and faith as deep, or deeper-set than our own, should have been 
solely guided by the finger of tradition, without the power to 
check its accuracy, And we also find, far too generally, that 
tradition has succeeded in striking root so firmly, that even people 
in our day, and especially our ministers of religion, cannot bring 
themselves to face what seems unanswerable argument for a 
careful revision of the scenes of the Sacred Drama. 





THE PURITAN REVOLUTION.* 
THERE are few periods of English history that combine for us equal 
interest and instruction with the era of the Puritan Revolution. 
The great current of political and religious enthusiasm, gathering 
mass and force through long years, at length burst over the country, 
overbearing all opposition, and presently, to superficial observers, 
was lost in the earth; yet after an interval of bleak desolation, 
the fertilising influences manifested their power, and they have 
continued to operate vitally upon English life down to the present 
moment. In studying this strange eventful history, we are 
peculiarly apt to carry back with us some strong modern 
bias. It is difficult to hold the balance fair in judging 
of the struggles that led up to and that constituted the first 
clear divergence of modern political parties. It is still 
more difficult not to colour with the religious preferences or 
prejudices of the present time the religious and moral develop- 
ments of two or three centuries ago. With all the attractions of 
the period for historian, biographer, and dramatist, Mr. Bayne’s 
ingenuity must have been considerably exercised to discover even 
a partially new method of treatment. ‘My object,” he says, 
**has been to bring into distinct representation the chief moving 
forces in the Puritan Revolution. Selecting a certain number of 
actors in the drama of the period, I have endeavoured to put 
myself into their position, seeing with their eyes, and in the 
exercise of at least dramatic sympathy, feeling as they felt,” but of 
course reserving the right of independent judgment. By working on 
these lines, Mr. Bayne reduces the chances of being misled through 
bias, or rather, gives the benefit of it to his hero for the time being. 
We have observed indeed that, with decided enough views of his 
own, he holds the historical scales with eminent fairness; a fair- 
ness that his Christian charity and tolerance seem rather un- 
willing to extend towards some of his contemporaries. In the 
opening chapter, Mr. Bayne treats of the dominant ideas of the 
Puritan period as contrasted with those of our own time, and in 
tracing from the earliest stages the defection from the religion of 


the Church, he lays stress on the primarily spiritual and personal | 


character of the movement, and its indifference to system. Later | 


on, parties were to advance to what Hallam calls ‘the last stage | 
of persecution,” in efforts to ‘‘ bend the reluctant conscience to | 


an insincere profession of truth ;” and it is well to explain, by the 


side of the new -fangled divine right of Bishops, the divine right | 
of Puritans, whose confident persuasion of perfection was grounded | 


on their identifying emotional excitement with the inspiration of 
God. Mr. Bayne is, in severe strictness, right when he con- 
templates the Puritan Revolution “as primarily a readjustment of 
conceptions and arrangements arising out of man’s relation to 
the Infinite.” But we think he is probing his foundations un- 


necessarily deep, when he invites us to inquire into the ultimate | 


basis of impassioned faith in God. 





jalso very ignorant of the popular 





| It is simply a particular instance of the general art of dealing 


with people. But to understand the temper of their subjects 
was no part of the kingeraft of the Stuarts. They were fatally 
blind to the religious and political signs of the times, and the 
interested servility of courtiers confirmed their belief that they 
saw all things clearly. ‘The new moral and religious impulse har- 
monised with and fostered the growing desire of fuller politica} 
freedom. If Elizabeth had little or no religious sentiment, this 
deficiency was all but compensated by her vigorous political 
sagacity ; but even she had outlived her popularity, and had long 
done her utmost to avoid the ticklish business of dealing with 
intractable Parliaments. The accession of James affords Macaulay 
an unusually solid basis for some of his most brilliant antitheses, 
James’s personal characteristics and his kingcraft hurried the 
Crown along the inclined plane. Adhering in a general way to 
his early Calvinism, he still tolerated Catholics at home, and he 
refused to strike a blow for the Protestant cause abroad, and 
manceuvred for intimate relations with Spain, while his people 
were in a religious ferment, and on very good grounds associated 
indissolubly in their minds Spain and Popery and civil thraldom, 
His securest title to the English Throne was the will of the 
English nation, yet he never let slip an opportunity of flinging 
in their face his odious theory of divine right. Mr. Bayne, 
perhaps, goes quite far enough in giving James the benefit of a 
charitable construction, but he does especially well to deprecate 
the too common contempt for the King’s cowardice. The 
physical side of the case is a fundamental consideration, which 
Mr. Bayne might have insisted upon still further, tracing it in 
much wider ramifications, even for generations downwards, 
The misfortunes both of Tristram Shandy and of James began 
before their birth, and their conduct was similarly uncertain ; 
with both, however sagaciously the future might be planned, 
what did happen was always the unexpected. The down-hill 
pace was accelerated by Charles. Unpopular, to begin with, 
chiefly from his religious tendencies, and cursed with many a 
legacy of his father’s, and with an actively intriguing, wrong-headed 
Catholic wife, Charles went rapidly from bad to worse. Mr. 
Bayne shows how much was due to Buckingham, and how 
very much was due to Henrietta Maria. ‘The chapter on 
Henrietta is really brilliant, and shows Mr. Bayne in the most 
chivalrous mood. It contains many new points, too, but we 
would suggest to Mr. Bayne whether Charles was not just 
as well without Henrietta’s brains, for in that case his head 
would certainly have been struck off many years sooner than it 
was. Mr. Bayne seems to us to have successfully vindicated 
Laud in many respects, but at the same time, he sees clearly 
enough that Laud’s distinctions, however just absolutely, were 
beyond the intelligence of nearly everybody else, and could not 
but bring him to grief. Laud’s Anglicanism, though not essen- 
tially and necessarily, yet indirectly and practically came to the 
Puritan estimate, namely, that it led to Popery ; and the Puritans 
held themselves justified in requiring that the breach with Rome 
should be not doubtful, but absolute and complete. Laud was 
feeling, and whatever 
good qualities, he helped greatly to drag Charles 
down. Wentworth saw farther than any of them all, yet he, 
too, miscalculated fatally. Mr. Bayne traces in clear and firm 
lines the religious and political transactions that brought Laud 
and Strafford to the block. We cannot follow in detail the 
insane perversities of the King, but we think Mr. Bayne far 
too. indulgent to Charles’s success in the casuistical manage- 
ment of his conscience. To say that he laid his head with 
placid dignity on the block, because he had not * sinned against 
light,” is to show an amiable and exclusive regard for a not very 
large fraction of the case. To speak of ‘‘a glory more sublime 
than that of success, the glory of martyr heroism and saintly 
endurance,” is extravagant; it would be enough to say vaguely 
that, with the exception of Charles’s thankless love for the Queen, 
‘‘ nothing in his life became him like the leaving it.” 

We pass over the interesting chapters on the operations in 
Scotland, the ‘‘ damnable” Covenant, and the brilliant and ill- 
starred Montrose. We must come to Vane and Cromwell. The 
“subtle spirit” of Sir Harry Vane would appreciate the dis- 
criminating judgment here passed on his career. Mr. Bayne does 


his 


‘The temper of the people amongst whom he presides ought | proper justice to his high moral excellence. He repudiates, and 





to be the first study of a statesman.” So argued Burke; and | justly, Clarendon’s charge that ‘‘ Vane was chosen to cozen and 
Burnet saw that ‘ Shaftesbury’s strength lay in the knowledge of | deceive a whole nation,” the Scots ; and perhaps he does as much 
England, and of all the considerable men in it,” for ‘*he under- | as can be done for Vane in regard to the breach with Cromwell. 


stood well the size of their understandings, and their tempers.” | Their previous association is continuously unfolded, as a necessary 


preliminary to a sound judgment upon the unfortunate rupture. 
| The understanding under which Cromwell maintained that they 
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on April 19, 1653, would seem to have been a mis- 
gnderstanding; and though Vane should have recognised 
how dangerous it was to hurry through a Bill by way of 
thwarting the known desire of Oliver, something must be 
conceded to his zeal for the supremacy of Parliament. If Crom- 
well’s practical sagacity was too roughly decisive for the rigid 
formality of Vane, we should still support Cromwell on his plea 
of necessity, but at the same time respect the scruples of the 
strictly constitutional and weaker statesman. It was un- 
doutedly a ‘‘great emergency.” Of “the greatest Prince 
that has ever ruled England,” Mr. Bayne is for the most part 
strenuously appreciative. While giving all honour to Carlyle, 
he does not hesitate to record a reasoned dissent on various 
points, and notably on the characters of Pym and Hampden, and 
on Cromwell’s intention of leaving England in the event of the 
failure of the Great Remonstrance. Mr. Bayne strikes one more 
blow at the unkillable lie that ‘traitor Scot sold his King 
for a groat.” He does not appear to have got any clue to 
the precise origin of the suggestion or purpose to execute 
the King; we find nothing more definite than that, after 
Charles's trifling with Cromwell, and intriguing behind 
him with the Presbyterians, who now became rather for- 
midable, ‘‘the soldiers, with Cromwell preaching and pray- 
ing among them, found it borne in upon their minds that if the 
Lord gave them victory over the multitude of enemies rising 
against them, it would be their duty to call to account the man 
of blood, Charles Stuart.” At the death of the King, Mr. Bayne 
is still all for Cromwell; and on a review of his subsequent 
career, he rather vaguely ‘‘thinks that there was a vein of 
culpable ambition in Crozawell’s character ; but history names 
few men greater, either moraliy or intellectually.” Though he 
protests strongly against Macaulay’s exaggeration of the Puritan 
gloom, we do not understand him to deny that in those days the 
English took their pleasures sadly. And as for the alleged pre- 
valence of hypocrisy in the public service, Mr. Bayne asserts 
“that since the world began, there never was a time or place in 
which word corresponded more closely to deed than in England 
in the days of Cromwell.” 

The lives of Milton and Clarendon, the poet and the historian 
of the times, were coextensive with the Puritan Revolution. 
Milton was the most Puritan of the Puritans. Unfortunately, we 
must confess to some disappointment with Mr. Bayne’s treatment 
of the poet, especially in the earlier period. Perhaps our expec- 
tations were pitched too high, but apart from this, we think we 
find much irrelevant matter, and not a little questionable literary 
criticism. Milton’s opinions are clearly explained. In the exami- 
nation of the great epic of Puritanism, there is nothing more 
striking than Mr. Bayne’s energy of revulsion from the doctrine 
of everlasting torment, which prompts a rash doubt of the 
permanence of Paradise Lost ‘‘among the household treasures of 


mankind.” Mr. Bayne concludes with a much better chapter 
on Clarendon, the ablest chapter in his book. Here is his main 
thesis :— 


“ What renders Hyde supremely interesting as an historical character 
is neither his having been the chief Minister of two Stuart Sovereigns, 
nor his having written the history of his time, but his having been the 
man who, of all then living, might have done most to save the patriots 
of the Long Parliament from being forced to make this election [be- 
tween a divine-right Episcopacy and a divine-right Presbyterianism, 
when they believed in neither]. Had Hyde taken a course even slightly 
different from that which he pursued, Pym, Hampden, and the whole 
party which they led, instead of choosing the less of two evils, with 
calamity annexed for decades and malign results for centuries, might 
have seen their way to a perfectly workable, broadly comprehensive 
ecclesiastical scheme, acceptable to the people, loyal to a constitutional 
throne, and making it possible for England to escape both the murderous 
contention of the seventeenth century and the misery and heartburning 
of our modern social war between Church and Dissent.” 

It is dangerous to speculate on ‘“ might-have-beens,” and we 
think Mr, Bayne is unduly hopeful. Everything depended on 
Charles, and ‘* sweet reasonableness” could never have been infused 
into Charles, unless he could have been literally born again ; his 
perverse wilfulness reached such perfection of stupidity, that the 
very gods would have contended against it in vain,—did contend 
against itin vain. But though we are much less hopeful of this 
position than Mr. Bayne, it undoubtedly allows the light to fall 
most searchingly upon the weaknesses of Hyde. The middle 
ground that Hyde occupied might seem to have afforded him 
the opportunity of playing a great part; but really, we 
suspect, the mere fact of occupying it, whether in honesty 
or in worldly prudence, almost necessarily implies the 
missing of the opportunity. Mr. Bayne looks mainly to the 
chances offered on the presentation of the Great Remonstrance. 
But assuming Hyde to have been honestly patriotic, his very 


opposition at this juncture indicated the most profound misappre- 
hension of the real situation of affairs. Considering together the 
character of the debate and the narrowness of the majority, we 
doubt greatly whether energetic action on the part of Hyde would 
have turned the scale: the men that voted on that occasion were 
fully persuaded in their own minds ; Hyde, to have been success- 
ful, should have taken his stand earlier. But supposing he had 
| turned the scale, what then? Are we to believe that Charles 
would have been saved, that he would have settled down into 
harmonious relations with his Parliament? Would the victory 
of Charles have prevented the attempted arrest of the Five 
Members, and all similar mad outbursts on the part of 
his gracious Majesty? Admitting for a moment that the 
Parliament had spoken to Charles with one voice, would 
this not have simply excited him to further machinations 
against his rebellious subjects? In a narrow view, no doubt, 
Hyde might see his way to patching up an accommodation, but 
of the broad question at issue between King and parliament he 
hardly grasped the very fringes. He saw that the King was far 
from being altogether in the right, but we will not be so hard 
upon him as to agree that he understood the situation. The 
substantial truth about Clarendon might probably be come better 
at by carefully following up the earliest sure indications of his 
character. Thus, although confessedly no better than he should 
have been, Hyde, the young law-student, took very good care 
to avoid ‘notable scandal of any kind ;” his first proposal of 
marriage was confessedly prompted by “ appetite to a convenient 
estate.” These facts, indulgently interpreted, will take us a long 
way, and they are by no means irreconcilable with his regard for 
Church and religion. We will not recur to the episode of the 
making known of Anne Hyde’s marriage with the Duke of York, 
nor will we follow Mr. Bayne’s remarks, often severe and mostly 
just, on the subject of the History. 

We commend the book to our readers. Mr. Bayne writes 
well, if he would only refrain from occasional elevations, which, 
to use his own words, are felt to be ‘‘as much out of place as 
Jove and his Court would be in the Epistle to the Romans.” He 
has burrowed ‘‘in the pamphletary catacombs of the British 
Museum,” and fraternised with the people of the seventeenth 
century in dingy pages unread for centuries. Most unfortunately, 
he has not preserved references. Even where we differ from him, 
he is always suggestive, and his work is a very welcome addition 
to the literature of the subject. Before parting with him, we 
must do him the pleasure of putting him on the track of another 
unkillable lie, implied in his own expression, ‘‘ the motives and 
standards of Walpolian politics, every man bearing his price.” 
Will Mr. Bayne see to this, before a second edition ? 














CURRENT LITERATURE. 


| The British Quarterly Review, April. (Hodder and Stonghton.)}— 
| Nothing is this number pleases us more than a very vigorous reply by 
Miss Martin to Mr. Frederic Harrison’s Positivist teaching. She says, 
with great truth, of woman in the Positivist system, “ Excluded from 
art, from science, from politics, and from the work of education, she is 
| to become the object of a humiliating worship.” And she dwells with 
force on what may be called the esoteric nature of Positivism. How- 
ever its teachers may talk of the glories of the “ proletariat,” its hopes 
are meant only for the few, as to them only are they intelligible. The 
most important literary article of the number is an able criticism on 
Victor Hugo. There is another of interest and value, on the discoveries 
|at Mycenz, but leaning too much to heresies about the date of the 
Homeric Poems, for we take it that the mere form of the text is a matter 
' of little importance, just as a modernised Chaucer would sti!] be authentic 
testimony about English manners in the fourteenth century. The political 
|articles are numerous. They are, “The First Ten Years of the 
Canadian Dominion,” ‘“‘The North-West Frontier of India,” “Con- 
stantinople,” “ The Dake of Argyle and Disestablishment in Scotland,” 
«“ The Russian and Turkish War,” and “ Phases of the Eastern Question.” 
An able plea for the “ Proposed New University in Manchester” is dis- 
| figured and weakened by language which is far from just about the 
old Universities. This is not the opportunity for dealing with it at 
length, but surely it is not right to say of Oxford and Cambridge 
that they are “designedly and impregnably class institutions. They 
are the private preserves of the wealthy, tempered by the exercise of 
capricious charities.” The wealthy certainly use them, though, by 
the way, not more than a third of the Peers belong to either Uni- 
versity, but colleges could be named where it is quite an exception to 
find a wealthy student. 
Well-Spent Lives: a Series of Modern Biographies. By Herbert 
Edmonds, (C. Kegan Paul and Co.)—Tho author tells us that “the 
principle by which he has been guided has been chiefly a desire to map 
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out the different provinces in which the human mind has exerted itself | even by Wesley himself. 


in recent years, and to take from each an illustrious example of patient 
and successful toil. There is one character common to all,—all were 
distinctly religions men, and have been selected because they were such. 


The author is not without hope that the record of a few well-spent lives | 


may offer some encouragement to others who are striving to live in the loses nothing in consequence. The spiritual force which was in Wesley 


light of high endeavours.” The design is fairly cairied out. The names 
selected are genorally well chosen. We should scarcely have expected 
to find William Wilberforce exalted to the rank of a model “ statesman,” 
but the writer perhaps found it difficult to call to mind a politician of 
eminence who should combine in his person the required qualities of 
striking ability and conspicuous piety. The sketches of the lives of 
Havelock, Arnold, and Faraday are good. Due justice is also done 
to Sir Charles Bell, “the surgeon.” The author bears testimony also 
to the valuable labours of others in the field, while Bell was the first 
to cultivate with success the physiology of the nervous system. We 
observe that the name of a distinguished living writer, Dr. Russell 
Reynolds, is misprinted on page 317. We can recommend Mr. Edmonds's 
book as one likely to be useful to elder boys. in schools, and to young 
men who have no time to read more elaborate biographies. The 
religious element is introduced with good-taste and judgment, and the 
book is happily free from the shibboleths which render many written 
lives of good men very unpleasant reading. 


Love Lost, but Honour Won. By Theodore Russell Monro. 3 vols. 
(Samuel Tinsley.)—There is some power in this story,—the nemesis 
which waits on wrong-doing follows and overtakes a prosperous man, 
one whose stern will and haughty temper make his overthrow more 
signal. The situation, indeed, is not new. The collision of interests 
between the children whose rights the law recognises and those 
whose existence it ignores, as it is a too familiar experience, has 
been a frequent subject of fiction. Mr. Monro conceives it well, 
and describes it with force. Painful as it naturally is, he 
contrives with no little skill that it should give no offence. It 
is not exactly an easy situation when a man, his legitimate son, and 
his illegitimate son are all in love with one woman, and the author must 
be allowed no little credit for contriving that it should not be exceed- 
ingly repulsive. The characters in the book are drawn with more than 
common precision; Anne Brassingham, though not the most attractive, 
is perhaps the best. An interesting episode, tuld with vigour, but 
without any exaggeration, is Agatha Bonchurch’s effort to reclaim 
Loftus Tempest. If few women have the courage and sagacity for such 
work, yet all may learn something by reading it. It is at least a 
lesson of forbearance and charity. 


Glimpses of God through His Word: a Handbook to the Theology of 
the Bible. (William Poole.)—This is one of the many bcoks which, 
professing to explain and magnify the popular theology, might prove 
keen weapons in the hands of its adversaries. In consecutive pages 
the writer, who is either ignorant of the Greek Testament or persistently 
rejects critical authority, quotes from the Authorised Version two texts 
(1 Tim., iii, 16, and Acts xx., 28), with which no candid defender of 
the truth they are supposed to uphold would ply an opponent. No 
reliance can be placed on such a crude and unscholarly book as a 
guide to the theology of the Bible. 


Happy with Either. By “A.L. 0.8.” 2 vols. (Remington.)—We 
have found this a well-told and interesting story. Andrew Macdonald, 
a man of low birth, who has raised himself in life, takes occasion, from 
being factor for the two estates of Sir David Ramsey, to win the love of 
two women, who, from circumstances strange, though not impossible, 
happen, though standing to each other in the relation of aunt and niece, 
to be mutually strangers. How his falsoness comes by its proper re- 
ward, and the good of which he was not worthy goes by natural pro- 
cess to another, is very well told in this novel. Itiscurious that a book 
written with some ability should contain such extraordinary blunders. 
How was it possible that a man who left children behind him, born of two 
mothers, and differing in age by more than thirty years, should have “ paid 
the debt of nature in early life”? Why did Andrew Macdonald and his 
elder lady-love, wishing to be married without any ceremony, and being 
at the time in Scotland, go across the Border into England? Why, 
again, wishing above all things to preserve the record of the marriage, 
did he get the custodian of the register to let him cut it out of the 
book? And isa man said to be “fey” when he is in unusually low 
spirits? A little care might have removed these and other blemishes 
from the book, not without great advantage to it. 

The Living Wesley. By J. H. Rigg, D.D. (Wesleyan Conference 
Office.)—In writing this interesting little book, it has been the aim of 
Dr. Rigg to correct certain impressions about John Wesley which may 
have been made by recent works having him for their subject, the most 
important of these being Mr. Tyerman s well-known biography. Dr. Rigg 
insists, and he is unquestionably right, that there is no reason whatever 
to suppose that Wesley’s youth was ever otherwise than virtuous. It 
is as clear concerning him as it can be concerning any man that he was 
always a good man, a man under the influence of the Spirit of God. 
This fact may not be quite easy to reconcile with another undoubted 
fact, what is called his conversion, or rather, with a theological theory 
founded upon it; and it is a great merit in this book that it brings 


the difficulty into prominence, and shows that it was felt 





TT 
Dr. Rigg tells us a good deal about 
Wesley's love affairs, especially the one with the lady who was after. 
wards Mrs, Delany. He evidently has pleasure in representing 
Wesley under a more human aspect than other biographers have done 
and we think he is right in believing that the character of his bose. 


| is clearly indicated in this book. He was not an original theologian 
Within the four corners of the Church Catechism all his theolo 
which will abide, and also, we may add, a theology deeper than his 
may be found. He was a great orator, an accomplished scholar, ands 
great organiser. But his strength was in none of these things, Hig 
strength was in this,—that he believed with all his heart ina living 
and present God, a Saviour of sinners. 

Young Musgrave. By Mrs. Oliphant. (Macmillan and Co.)—Pity 
that a thoroughly successful writer should be stirred by the natura} 
but rather childish ambition to show that his or her power is not 


| limited by one style, or one tone of feeling, or to the description of one 


class of people and manner of life. Mrs. Oliphant is so thoroughly 
admirable—so unrivalled in her own peculiar department, country. 
town life, and the strife between Church and Dissent at the vicarage, 
the chapel-house, the squire’s, and the grocer’s—that it is to be re. 
gretted that she should try her hand at what approaches romance,— 
the castle, the lake, the fells, the gypsies, the madman, and the mur- 
derer. And yet this story had nearly been a success. We read the 
first volume with great pleasure and some genuine delight. The 
decaying grandeur of the castle, the bleak Cumberland fells, and 
the gleamy lake, bordered by its storm-beaten pines, are described 
with a striking picturesqueness; and in keeping with them are the 
wiry, old squire, who has been a hard man in his day, though venerable 
and respectable now,—for as Mr. Oliphant rather cynically observes, 
“age has a way of counterfeiting virtue which is generally very sue- 
cessful ;” and Mary, his daughter, a gentle, timid, loving old-maid, stil} 
blushing at the recollection of her admirers, who devotes herself to her 
old father and a little niece and nephew ; and the said niece and nephew 
—motherless children—the former a most attractive picture of the 
motherly instinct in little girls which is capable of nerving them to un- 
wonted courage, but which gives way quickly to the timidity of the child 
and the dependence of the woman. But observe we are only speaking 
of the first volume, for though there are, of course, good and clever bits 
and passages throughout, and a few other well-drawn sketches—such as 
young Lord Stanton, Sir Henry Stanton’s second wife, the vicar, the 
dressmaker, and the old gipsy-woman—yet the incident becomes not 
only painful and disagreeable, but to the highest degree improbable, 
turning partly on the escape, capture, and death of a mad gipsy, who 
murders his good brother at the moment of his own death, but mainly 
on the wanderings of the little girl, Lilias, who twice sets out from her 
home, without let or hindrance,—first, in the hupe of vindicating her 
father’s character from the charge of murder, and secondly, with the 
intention of rescuing her little brother from some trouble into which she 
has learnt vaguely, by means of a carrier-pigeon and her gipsy grand- 
mother, that he has fallen. In prosecuting this latter search she travels 
all night in the winter, without any help or previous instruction, ar- 
ranging her own journey, changing trains at the junctions, and arriving 
at the right station, from which she wanders about the lanes in the early 
winter morning. She then hears a child crying in a field, scrambles 
through a hedge, and most fortunately discovers her little brother. 
They live in a wood for some hours, when, most fortunately again, 
young Lord Stanton, who has been sent by the gipsy uncle, discovers 
them before they are starved to death. He takes them home, and on 
their way a dark man looks into the carriage, at a junction. He has 
been absent from England fifteen years, but Lord Stanton, who is only 
eighteen, recognises him by instinct as the children’s father, and 
resigns the office of consoler to the lovely little Lilias with some 
natural jealousy. The cause of all these adventures is a wicked 
unclo, who unites the respectable qualities and reputation of an English 
clergyman with the less respectable attributes of a sort of Richard the 
Third. Being earnestly desirous of grasping at the heirship by all and 
any means, he does not hesitate, in as far as he can, to fix the stigma 
of murderer on his innocent brother ; to deny the legitimacy of his little 
nephew—who, being a very delicate little fellow, ha takes to an ex- 
ceptionally hard, rough school for farmers’ sons, relying on the chapter 
of accidents; and to worry his poor old father into a paralytic stroke. 
Nevertheless, Mrs. Oliphant would have us believe that this hypocritical 
villain is really a respectable clergyman, according to his lights, and 
that his devoted wife thoroughly believes that he is very hardly dealt 
with by his own family. We should not have sketched this wild and 
improbable story, except to vindicate our disapproval of a book by 
such a justly admired authoress, and to do what we can to urge authors 
in general, and Mrs. Oliphant in particular, to a wise limitation of their 
powers to the subjects of which they are really masters. 

Lectures on Medieval Church History. By Richard Chenevix Trench, 
D.D., Archbishop of Dublin. (Macmillan and Co.)—These lectures were 
originally delivered to a class of girls at Queen’s College, and are now 
printed at the request of the author’s daughters. The public have good 
cause to thank those ladies for a very valuable contribution to the 
Church history of the middle-ages. In their revised and extended form, 





the Lectures will be found very useful to all who wish to obtain a clear 
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insight into the history of a period of which persons generally well read | photographs of Viscount Cardwell, the Bishop of Llandaff, and E. M.Ward, 
know comparatively little. Dr. Trench makes his period begin with the | R.A.; Part I. of Social Notes ; the Leisure Hour ; the Sunday Magazine ; 
pontificate of Gregory the Great, and concludes it with the commence- | the Family Treasury ; Sunday at Home ; Good Words ; Catholic Pro- 
ment of the Reformation, in 1517. Within these limits he finds | gress; Hardwicke’s Science Gossip; the Scribbler Magazine; the 
material for many interesting essays. In his remarks on the con- | Victoria Magazine; the Ladies’ Edinburgh Magazine ; Sylvia's Home 
gersion of England, his view coincides with “the severe but true” | Journal; Mirth. And of American magazines, we have received the 
indgment of Milman on the character of the Anglo-Saxon Chureb. | North-American Review ; Scribner's Monthly ; Lippincott’s Magazine ; 
The chapter on the rise of Islam is written in that calm judicial tempor | and St. Nicholas, one of the best magazines published for boys and girls, 
which has now taken the place of the hasty and crude generalisations | 














with which this subject was formerly treated. Passing from the con- 
yorsion of Germany and the Holy Roman Empire, we are introduced to 


that curious episode in Church history, the outburst of Iconoclasm, | 


under the auspices of Leo the Isaurian, and its decline in the days of 
the Empresses Irene and Theodora. The mingled good and evil of 
Monasticism, the character of Hildebrand, and the Crusades are dis- 
enssed with sound judgment, and are introductory to the lecture on 
“The Papacy at its Height.” In this chapter, as, indeed, throughout 
the book, the merits and demerits¢of the Roman Charch are dealt 
with ina spirit of fairness seldom found in Protestant writers, and 
which, but for the well-known character of the author, we could 
scarcely have looked for in the writings of the spiritual head of the 
most Protestant branch of the Anglican Communion. Animadverting 
with just severity on the daring falsifications of history supplied by the 
Decretals, he yet acquits the Popes of any sharo in the forgery, and be- 
lieves that when the Popes appealed to them they were themselves de- 
ceived. In accounting for the rise of Roman predominance, he assigns 
due weight to the legitimate influence exercised by Gregory the Great and 
other distinguished Pontiffs, and to the fact that Rome had taken the 
right side in almost all the painful controversies which had agitated the 
early Church. In the period extending from the reign of Innocent III. 
to that of Boniface VIIL, Dr. Trench appears to find the culmination of 
the Papal power; its gradual decline is traced in several chapters, all 
of which are full of interest. Tho rivalries of Dominican and Francis- 
can are well described in the lecture on the Mendicant Orders, and some 
readers may be surprised to know that the Archbishop ‘dismisses with 
scorn” the suggestion that the stigmata on the body of St. Francis 
were fraudulently brought about; while yet he is as sure that there 
was no miracle, as he is that there was no fraud. Chapters on the 
Schoolmen and the Mendicants, on the Avignon exile, on the great 
Councils of Pisa, Constance, and Basle, and on Wiclif and Huss, are 
followed by one on * Offences,” in which the author deals unsparingly 
with the sins and shames of later medieval Rome, when the efforts 
of Benedict XII. and Urban VY. proved unequal to stem the tide of evil, 
and indulgencos. jubilees, and other scandalous methods of enriching 
the Papal exchequer, alienated from religion the better men of all 
classes, and prepared the way for the great change. The lectures on 
the aspects of Christian life and work in the middle-ages, and on the 
eve of the Reformation, deserve the careful attention of the many 
readers whom, we are sure, this work will have, and bring to a close 
one of the most pleasant and instructive books we have read for many 
a day. 

We have to notice the third volume of The Works of Robert Burns. 
(William Paterson, Edinburgh.)—This volume concludes the ‘ Poetry.” 
It contains some few pieces which are either wholly or partially new to 
the public, but little or nothing of importance. Perhaps the most 
noticeable thing is the first version of “Scots wha hae wi’ Wallace 
bled.” The last stanza runs thus:— 


“Do you hear your children cry— 
* Were we born in chains to lie ?’ 
No! come Death, or Liberty! 
Yes ! they sha? be free! 
Lay the proud usurpers low! 
Tyrants fall in every foe! 
Liberty's in every blow! 
Let us Do—or Die!!! 
Was it improved into :— 


“ By oppression, woes, and pains! 
By your Sons in servile chains! 
We will drain our dearest veins, 

But they shai/ be free!” 
Lay,” &c.? 


We wonder whom Burns thought to have led the English army at Ban- | 


nockburn when he speaks of a “ cruel, but able usurper.” This volume, 
like its predecessors, is handsome and carefully got up, though we notice 
4 misprint, “‘maniam” for “manoam,” in the only Latin quotation 
which we have lighted upon. We should personally prefer an edition 
of Burns that was not complete. But if we are to have everything he 
Wrote, it is to be found here. 


We have received:—Zhe Gentleman’s Magazine, to which Mr, 
MacColl contributes an article on the “Charter of Our Policy ;” 
Belgravia ; Temple Bar ; Tinsley’s Magazine, containing the first in- 
stalment of a new story by the Duke de Pomar; London Society ; St. 
James's Magazine ; Charing Cross; the Irish Monthly; the Nautical 
Magazine ; the Psychological Review ; Popular Science Review ; Journal 


of Science ; the Journal of the Scottish Meteorological Society ; the Chris- | 


tian Apo iyist; Golden Hours; Industrial Art; Part 36 of Cassell’s 


Library of English Literature; Part 12 of the Cheveley Novels ; 
Part I of the Dictionary of Music and Musicians (Macmillan); the | 
English Catalogue of Books for 1877 (Sampson Low and Co.); the usual 

monthly part 





of the Gardeners’ Chronicle ; Men of Mark, containing { originals. 
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| Ainsworth (W. H.), Hilary St. Ives, 12M .....ccsccseseseereesees (Chapman & Hall) 2 
Anderson (R.), Prison Acts, 1877 and 1865, 12mo (Shaw &Son) 7/6 



























































Bible, with Commentary, New Test Vol. 1, 8vo (J. Murray) 18/0 
| Bible Words for Birthdays, 32mo.. .(Nimmo) 1/6 
| Bulwer (L.), Lucretia, Library Edition, 8vo (Routledge) 7/6 
| Carlyle (T.), Early Kings of Norway, 12m0  .........ccccseceeees (Chapman & Hall) 2/0 
| Chambers (W.), Stories of Remarkable Persons, 12mo_ .......... ++-«(Chambers) 3/6 
Clinton (H. R.), The War in the Peninsula, &c., er 8vo (Warne) 3/6 
| Coope (W. J.), A Prisoner of War in Russia, cr 8v0.............+ (Sampson Low) 10/6 
Creighton (C.), Physiology, &c., of the Breast, 8vo evens (Mi illan) 9/0 
| Culross (J.), John, whom Jesus Loved, 12mo ....... .--(Morgan & Scott) 3/6 
| Delavoye (M.), Pictorial French Grammar, 12mo (Griffith & Farran) 1/6 
Detective Officer (The), cr 8vo .......... nmmeumimanenl (Chambers) 2/6 
Domville (E. J), Manual of Hospital Nurses, 3rd edition, cr 8vo...(Churchill) 2/6 
Dumas (A.), Twenty Years After, cr 8vo ..... ° munel (Routledge) 3/6 
Eliot (G.), Adam Bede, Vol. 1, 12mo ...... . eercccsoccsocescosececs --».(W. Blackwood) 5/0 
Encyclopaedia Britannica, part 28, 40 .....e.ccccsceccessersserenseereerereceesenes (Black) 7/6 
Forrester (Mrs.), Viva, 3 vols Cr 8V0..........escccceccecceevseseeses (Hurst & Blackett) 31/6 
Foster (M ), Journal of Physiology, part 1, seeseeceecveeteeeeesee-e( Macmillan) 7/6 
Foster (M.), & J. Langley, Course of Elementary Prac. Physiology(Macmillan) 6/0 
Habberton (J.), Helen's Babies, illustrated, cr 8V0 ............0000 ecceces (Mullan) 2/6 
Ingelow (J ), Fated to be Free, new edition, cr 8vo............(Chatto & Windus) 6/0 
John-a-Dreams, a Tale, er 8vo...... ° ..(W. Blackwood) 7/6 
Lee (M. & C.), Rosamond Fane, 3rd edition, 12mo............(Grifith & Farran) 3/46 
Lever (C.), Maurice Tiernay, cr 8vo (Routledge) 3/6 
Margaret Morton, History of a Contemporary, 3 vols .........(Chapman & Hall) 31/6 
Martin (J. H.), Manual of Microscopic Mounting, 2nd ed., 8vo...... (Churehill) 7/6 
| Melville (J. G. W.), Rosine, cr 8vo ........0..0.00 (Chapman & Hall) 2/0 
Mozley (J. B.), Treatise on the Augustinian Doct. of Predestination (Murray) 9/0 
O'Grady (S.), History of Ireland, Vol. 1,er8vo ..... seuemenesiens ereccccesered! (S. Low) 7/6 
Old Testament Commentary, Job to Solomon, er 8vo. seeeeeeee(S.P.O.K.) 4/0 
Our Beorunld Benes, OF B90 .1...cccccesscesscccccsessvescccesescsccscsses ..(Pitman) 3/0 
Penrose (J.), Easy Exercises in Latin Elegiac Verse, l2mo ......... (Whittaker) 2/0 
Porthos (7 .), Lide amd Times, CF O90  cccecocccsccccevcecs. ccocccvcccosccsceonse ..(Nimmo) 3/6 





Peter Schlemihl, translated by J. Bowring, 4t0 ......-..ceccscceceeces (Hardwicke) 10/6 
Roscoe, Treatise on the Jurisdiction. &c., of High Court of Justice...(Stevens) 20/0 


Salmon, (E.), Ana'ysis of the Four Parallel Gospels, 4to.........(Mitchell & Son) 1/9 








Salmon (E.), Parallel Gospels, 4to (Mitchell & Son) 2/0 
Science Lectures at South Kensington, Vol. 1, cr 8v0 ...........0.005 .(Macmillan) 6/0 
Scott (Sir W.), The Antiquary, Vol. 2, 12mo. ...(Black) 2/6 
Scott (Sir W.), Count Robert of Paris, Library Edition, 8vo ...........+.. (Black) 8/6 





(Davies) 14/0 


Smith (H_), Manual of the Law of Landlord and Tenant, 8vo 
W. Blackwood) 2/6 


Thucydides, for English Readers, by W. L. Collins, 12mo. 
Tuke (D. H.), Insanity in Ancient and Modern Life, cr 8¥. (Macmillan) 6/0 
Turrell (H. J.), Thirty-nine Articles of the Church of England, (Simpkin & Co.) 2/46 
Unwin (W. C.), Elements of Machine Design, 2ud edition, 12mo...(Longmans) 3/6 
Wellington (Duke), Despatches, &c., Vol. 7, 8¥0 ........00+00« o-sovovceseed (J. Murray) 20/0 
Wilkinson (R.), Law of Prisons in England and Wales, cr 8vo .........(Kuight) 6/0 
Wills (W. G.), The Love that Kills, a Novel, cr 8vo. (Tinsley Bros.) 2/0 
Wilson (H. 8.), Alpine Ascents and Adventure, cr 8vo. (Sampson Low) 10/4 
Won, by Author of * Jennie of the Prince's,” 12m0..........00....000« +-.(Routledge) 2/0 




















It is particularly requested that all applications for Copies of the 
SPECTATOR, and Communications upon matters of business, should 
not be addressed to the Editor, but to the Publisher, 1 Wellington 
Street, Strand, W.C. 











TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION TO “ THE SPECTATOR.” 


Yearly. Half- Quarterly. 
Including postage to any part of the United yearly. 
Kingdom ... oe a int ove ion GE: DOs -014 3...20 7 3 
Including postage to any part of America, 
France, Germany, India, China (vid South- 
ampton) ... oon ove ove ove coe 10 6..... O11 38.. 
Including postage to India, &c. (rid Brindisi)... 114 8......017 4.. 





SCALE OF CHARGES FOR ADVERTISEMENTS. 
OUTSIDE PAGE, TWELVE GUINEAS. 











Page £10 10 0] Narrow Column... . £310 0 
Half-Page..........cccccccessesserseees 5 5 0} Half-Column ..... 115 0 
Quarter-Page ..........000000 coseeee 212 6 | Quarter-Column.........0++. eoveese - 017 6 


Six lines and under, 5s, and 9d per line for every additional line (of eight words). 
Displayed Advertisements according to space. 
Special Contracts for a Series of Three, Six, or Twelve Months. 











YOWLAND’S MACASSAR OIL.—This elegant and fragrant 
| oil is universally held in high repute for its unparalleled success in pro- 
| moting the growth, restoring and beautifying the human hair. It is a sure remedy 
| against baldness, and greatly improves the growth of whiskers and mustachios, 
Being the only genuine Macassar, the public are warned against articles bearing 

the same or similar name. Sold by all chemists and perfamers. Ask for ROW- 
| LAND'S MACASSAR OIL, price 3s 6d, 7s, 10s 6d, equal to four small, and 21s per 
| bottle. ROWLAND'S ODONTO whitens the teeth and prevents decay, 2s 9d per 
| box, Buy only ROWLAND'’S ODONTO. 


“SCHOOL, NEW ZEALAND, 





i G\ TAG : 
[0 





| The undersigned is prepared to receive Applications, to be sent in on or before 
TUESDAY, the 30th April, 1878, for the appointment of Rector or Head Master 
of the Otago High School, Dunedin, who will be selected by him, in conjunction 
with the Rev. Dr. Abbott, of the City of London School, and Dr. Morrison, of the 
| Glasgow Academy. 

| The Rector will receive £520 per annum of fixed salary, and £1 for each pupil, 
| to be calculated on the average attendance during the year. For the first three 
| years, a minimum of £700 per annum will be guarauteed by the Board of 
Governors. 

Candidates must be Graduates of 
| Kingdom or the British Colonies. Experien: 
| teaching indispensable. 

Applications must be made on printed forms, which, with further particulars, 
can be obtained from Dr. MORKISON, Glasgow Academy, Glasgow; or at the 
Office of the Agent-General for New Zealand, 7 Westminster Chambers, London, 
S.W. Three copies of the testimonials should bo sent in, together with the 
JULIUS VOGEL, Agent-General for New Zealand. 





fair standing of some University of the United 
2c in education and aptitude in 
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OLLEGE 
FOR GIRLS, 
79 GOWER STREET, BEDFORD SQUARE. 


ee HOUSE SCHOOL, 
REA 


ADING. 
Conducted by the Misses BUCKLAND. For pro- 
spectus, apply to the Principals. — a iw 
HELTENHAM COLLEGE— 
TWELVE SCHOLARSHIPS. Eight, £40; 
four, £20. ELECTION third TUESDAY in MAY. 
Apply to the SEURETARY. The College, Cheltenham. 


OWER STREET SCHOOL for 
J GIRLS.—EASTER TERM will begin on Thurs- 
day, May 2nd.—For Prospectuses and further particu- 


lars, apply at 80 Gower Street. oy eee eee 
COLLEGE. 











“ALVERN 
The NEXT TERM will begin on MONDAY, 
MAY 6TH. 


ASTBOURNE. —CAREFUL PRE- 
PARATION for the PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 
House close to the Sea. Terms, 80 to 100 guineas.— 
Address, Rev. R. V. FAITHFULL DAVIES, M.A., 
Trinity Lodge. 


RANTHAM LADIES’ COLLEGE.— 
This School provides a High-Class Church of 
England Education for DAUGHTERS of GENTLE- 
MEN. Apply to the Lady Principal, Miss WILSON, 
Ladies’ College, Grantham. Grantham is a centre 
for Cambridge Examinations for Girls. 
OSSALL SCHOOL, — TEN 
ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS (£40 and £20 4 
year) to be competed for July 2. Ages, under 14} and 
15}. Candidates examined at Rossall or Oxford, as 
preferred, in Classics or Mathematics. Apply Rev. 
the HEAD MASTER, Rossall School, Fleet wood. 


Basis ange ve SCHOOL, Tottenham. 
—Modern Languages and Science receive 
special attention. Inclusive Fees, £100 and £120 per 
annum. The EASTER TERM commences MAY 1, 
—Apply to Rev. A. R. ABBOTT, B.A., Head Master. 


I OURNEMOUTH HIGH-CLASS 








SCHOOL for YOUNG LADIES.—Sound and 
liberal education, combined with careful training and 
comfortable home. Reference permitted to Ladies of 
rank and Clergymen, parents of former pupils. For 
rospectus, apply to the LADY PRINCIPAL, St. 
Salien’s, Knyverton Road, East Cliff, Bournemouth 


\HERBORNE SCHOOL,—ELEVEN 
a SCHOLARSHIPS will be offered for COMPE- 
TITION on JUNE 26th and 27th. All are open to 
boys not in the Schoo), and Four will be restricted to 
such boys. The value of these Four, and of most of 
the others, is £22 10s, tenable for two years, and 
renewable. 

For further particulars, apply to Rev. the HEAD 
MASTER, School House, Sherborne. 


IRTON COLLEGE, CAMBRIDGE. 
—The NEXT ENTRANCE EXAMINATION 
will be held in JUNE. Forms of Entry may be 
obtained from the Secretary, Mrs. CROOM ROBERT- 
SON, 6 Lorton Terrace, Ladbroke Road, London, W.. 
to whom they must be returned, filled up by April 
80th. An Exhibition of 50 Guineas a year for three 
years will be awarded in connection with this 
Examination. 
TAMFORD ENDOWED SCHOOLS. 
—Chairman of the Governors, the Marquis of 
EXETER. BROWNE'S SCHOOL for GIRLS.—This 
School provides a sound and liberal education, on 
moderate terms. For prospectus and particulars, 
apply to the HEAD MISTRESS, The next School 
Term begins on May 2. 

N.B.—Stamford is a centre for the Oxford Local 
Examinations,Grantham for Cambridge. Pupils can 
be prepared for either. 

RIVATE TUITION.—The Rev. 

CHARLES W. STUBBS, M.A., Camb. Math. 
Tripos, and the Le Bas University Prizeman, 1868, 
assisted by T. FORSTER ROLFE. Esgq., All Souls’, 
Oxford, prepares FOUR PUPILS for University and 
Army Examinations. Two Vacancies. References— 
Bishop of Oxford, Dr. Acland, Professor Bryce, Sir 
Harry Verney, General Strachey, F. Calvert, Esq., 
Q.C., Revs. W. Rogers, Brooke, Lambert, and others. 
—Address, Granborough Vicarage, Winslow, Bucks. 





O PARENTS and GUARDIANS.— 
A LADY, holding excellent diplomas, and of 
much experience in teaching, wishes to receive a FEW 
BOYS, between the ages of six and twelve, to be pre- 
pared for entering Public and First-Class Schools. 
They would receive much individual attention, careful 
training, and every home comfort. Refereuce is 
kindly permitted to the Head-Master of a celebrated 
Public School, and to others well known in the edu- 
cational world. 
For Prospectuses, References, &c., address MISS 
AITKEN, Bishop Hill, York. 


OYAGE ROUND the WORLD.— 

By SPECIAL STEAMER.—Departure June 30, 

after visiting the Paris Exhibition, Keturn in May, 

1879. Six months and a half of inland excursions. All 

elements of comfort and instruction will be met on 

board. Great number of cabins already engaged.— 

For further information, apply SOCIETE DES VOY- 

AGES, 8 Place Vendome, Paris; to E. MACKENZIE, 

57 Charing Cross, S.W.; or to MOSSES and 
MITUHELL, 4 Gracechurch Street, London. 





SELECT ENGLISH COLONY for 

TEXAS, of the Upper and Middle Classes, is 

about to be FORMED. Scenery beautiful, with no 

extremes of climate, soil remarkably fertile, and only 

15 days from home. Full particulars obtainable from 

“ LEX,” care of H. NISBET, 219 George Street, 
Glasgow. 





| to make their own linen. 








H OM E} OSNIAN and HERZEGOVINIAN 


FUGITIVES’ and ORPHAN RELIEF FUND. 

Administered on the Slavonian and Dalmatian 

Front ers by Miss Irby and Miss Johnston, who are now 
at Knin. 

Twenty-three schools to teach, clothe, and feed 
nearly 2,000 children. More than 100 orphans boarded 
out to attend school. Huts have been built for 350; 
more needed. Flax is being distributed to the women, 
In Slavonia distributions 
of corn have been made, by trustworthy agents, to the 
most needy, and help is from time to time sent to 
several centres. Some Bosnians are now employed in 
road-making and arrangements are being made for 
employing some hundreds, to be paid in corn, suppliei 
by this Fund. Regular distributions of corn, salt, and 
bread given twice 2 month toabout 12,000 fugitives, at 
Polacha, Strmica, Golubic, and other places in the 
County of Knin, in Dalmatia; but for these distribu- 
tions, half, say the officials, would have perished of 
hunger. According to official accounts, the mortality 
among the fugitives in Austria last year was 23,000. 
The distress was never so terrible as it is now, among 
many thousands of miserable refugees, lingering and 
perishing on the bleak, storm-swept Dalmatian hills. 

A. PAULINA IRBY. 
PRISCILLA JOHNSTON. 

Knin, in Dalmatia, March 26. 

Donations received at Messrs. Twinings, 215 Strand ; 
the London and Westminster and Clydesdale Banks; 
by Andrew Johnston, Treasurer; or by Cecil Boyle, 
Hon. Secretary, 158 Leadenhall Street. Every far- 
thing goes direct to the object, and nothing in expenses. 


Goce 

K of the SCIENCE of EDUCATION. 

United Westminster Schools, Alexandra Street, 
Victoria Street, 8.W. 

A LECTURE will be delivered on WEDNESDAY, 
17th APRIL, at 7.30, by W. H. Herrorp, Esq, B.A., 
Lond., on * Faults in the Usual Means and Methods of 
Teaching History to Children.” Teachers and others 
interested in Education are invited. 

Hon. Sec, Mr. C. H. LAKE, Caterham Valley. 


V ADAME JENNY VIARD-LOUIS’ 
1 THIRD GRAND ORCHESTRAL and VOCAL 
CONCERT, ST. JAMES'S HALL, TUESDAY, April 
30, at Three o'clock. The Orchestra will comprise 
ninety eminent performers. Conductor, Mr. 
Weist Hill.—Tickets: Sofa and balcony stalls, 10s 6d; 
stalls and balcony, 5s; area, 28 6d; admission, 
One Shilling. Tickets may be obtained of Mr. Mit- 
chell, 33 Old Bond Street ; Messrs. Chappell and Co., 50 
New Bond Street; Messrs. J. B. Cramer and Co., 201 
Regent Street; Messrs. Stanley, Lucas, Weber, and 
Co., 84 New Bond Street: Mr. Alfred Hays, 4 Royal 
Exchange Buildings; Messrs. Keith, Prowse, and Co., 
48 Cheapside; of the usual Agents; and at Austin’s 
Ticket Office, St. James's Hall, 28 Piccadilly. 


NSTITUTE of PAINTERS in WATER 
COLOURS.—The FORTY-FOURTH ANNUAL 
EXHIBITION WILL OPEN on MONDAY, April 15. 
Gallery, 53 Pall Mall. 4H. F. PHILLIPS, Secretary. 
RENCH GALLERY, 120 PALL 
MALL.—The TWENTY-FIFTH ANNUAL 
EXHIBITION of PICTURES, the Contributions of 
Artists of the Continental Schools, is now open, from 
nine to six. 


IETY for the DEVELOPMENT 





TCHINGS by F. SEYMOUR 
HADEN, Esq., F.R.C.S.—Messrs, HOGARTH 
have the honour to announce for publication a NEW 
SERIES of TWELVE ETCHINGS from NATURE, 
by Mr. SEYMOUR HADEN. On View at their 
Gallery, Mount Street, Grosvenor Square, London, W. 
| | yh FS POLYTECHNIC.— 
ay BUNYAN'S  PILGRIM’S PROGRESS ; 
adapted by Mr. W. G. WILLS, and Illustrated by 
Dissolving Views and Scenic Tableaux, given daily at 
4and 9, by Mr. H. Proctor.—CLEOPATRA'S NEEDLE, 
by Mr. W. R. May.—POTTERY, its Art and History, 
by Professor Gardner, assisted by a Practical Illus- 
trator—The TELEPHONE, and TORPEDO WAR- 
FARE, by Mr. King. Admission to the whole, ls; 
Schools and Children under 10, 6d; Reserved Stalls, 
including admission, 2s 6d. Open from 12 till 5, and 
from 7 till 10. 


)LD COINS for SALE.—Gold, Silver, 





Copper, Greek, Roman, Saxon, English, Scotch, | 


&c. Lists free. 
J. VERITY, Earlsheaton, Dewsbury. 
K LAZENBY and SON’S PICKLES, 
e SAUCES, and CON DIMENTS.—E. LAZENBY 
and SON, Sole Proprietors of the celebrated Receipts, 
and Manufacturers of the PICKLES, SAUCES, and 
CONDIMENTS so long and favourably distinguished 
by their name, beg to remind the Public that every 
article prepared by them is guaranteed as entirely 
Unadulterated. —92 Wigmore Street, Cavendish 
Square (late 6 Edwards Street, Portman Square); and 
18 Trinity Street, London, S.E. 
ARVEY’S SAUCE.—CAUTION.— 
The admirers of this celebrated Sauce are par- 
ticularly requested to observe that each Bottle, pre- 
pared by E. LAZENBY and SON, bears the label used 
80 many years, signed, “ Llizabeth Lazenby.” 


AMERICAN OENTENNIAL. 
PRIZE MEDAL. 
RY’S CARACAS COCOA. 
“A most delicious and valuable article.”— 
Standard. 
“ The Caracas Cocoa of such choice quality.”— vod, 
Water, and Air,edited by Dr. Hassall. 





| etd ’S EXTRACT of COCOA, 
Of great value to invalids who wish to avoid rich 
articles of diet. 
“Which really consists of Cocoa Nibs deprived of 
the superfluous oil."—/oed, Water, and Air, edited by 
Dr. Hassall. 


TENTH 
awarded to J. 8. FRY aud SONS, 


INTERNATIONAL ‘taal 


Plan FIRE OFFICE, Lombard 


Streetand Charing Oross, London — 
1782. Prompt and liberal Loss Settlomenta, mabed 


ances effected in all parts of the world. 
{ GEORGE WILLIA ELL 
Secretaries | JOHN J. BROOMPIELS” 

— PO ean 
I ANK of SOUTH AUSTRALIA, 

incorporated by Royal Charter, 1847.—DRAFTS 
{[SSUED upon Adelaide and the principal towns 
South Australia. Bills negotiated and collected’ 
Money received on deposit at agreed rates, Apply at 


the Offices, 54 Old Broad Street, E.0. 
WILLIAM PURDY, Genera) Manager, 


AND-IN-HAND FIRE and LIFE 
Blackfriars, Inetituted 109607 8° Bridge Stree, 
The OLDEST Insurance Offi oe in the world, 
A, papbelines. the nagar divided amongss 
—- for Agencies are invited from persons 


AGLE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
79 PALL MALL. For Lives onty, 

LISHED 1807. mand 
Net Premiums and Interest . 
Accumulated Funds.......... » £3,107,054 
Also a Subscribed Capital o an £1,500,000 
Reports, Prospectuses, aud Forms, may be had the 

= or from avy of the Company's Agents, post 












. £396,818 





ree. 
GEORGE HUMPHREYS, Actuary and Secretary, 




















REDUCED RATES for NON-PARTICIPATING 
POLICIES. 
Us IVERSITY LIFE ASSURANCE 
SOCIETY. 
25 Pall Mall, London, S.W. 
Total Funds Invested £1,000,000 
Policies in Force, with Additions £2,200,000, 

Bonus Additious for every £100 assured have for 
the last Fifty years been at the average rate of £2 per 
annum 

For Forms of Proposal and Information, apply to 
the SECRETARY. 

anal IDE AGAINST ACCIDENTS, 
By taking a Policy of the 
KAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSU RANCECOMPANY, 
The Oldestand Largest Accidental Assurance Company, 
The Right Hon. Lord KINNAIRD, Chairman, 
SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL, £1,000,000, 
Annual Income, £210,000, 

A fixed sum in case of Death by Accident, and a 
Weekly Allowance in the event of Injury, may be 
secured at moderate Premiums. 

Bonus allowed to [nsurers of five years’ standing. 
ACCIDENTS OCCUR DAILY! 
£1,230,000 bas been paid as Compensation. 
Apply to the Clerks at the Railway Stations, the Loca? 
Agent, or 
64 CORNHILL, LONDON. 

WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 
( RIENTAL BANK CORPORATION, 
Incorporated by Royal Charter, August 30, 1851, 
Paid-up capital, £1,500,000; reserved fund, £325,000. 

The Corporation graut drafts and negotiate or collect 
bills payable at Bombay, Calcutta, Cape Town, Colombo, 
Durban, Foochow, Hiogo, Hong Kong, Kandy, Madras, 
Mauritius, Melbourne, Point de Galle, Port Eliza- 
beth, Shanghai, Siugapore, Sydney, aud Yokohama, on 
terms which may be ascertained at their office, They 
also issue circular notes for the use of travellers by 
the overland route. 

They undertake the agency of parties connected 
with India and the Colonies, the purchase and sale of 
British and Foreign Securities, the custody of the 
same, the receipt of interest, dividends, pay, pensions, 
&c., and the effecting of remittances between the 
above-named dependencies. 

They also receive deposits of £100 and upwards for 
fixed periods, the terms for which may be ascertained 
on application at their office. 

Office hours, 10 to 3; Saturdays, 10 to 2. 

Threadueedile Street, London, 1878. 

LERICAL, MEDICAL, and 
GENERAL LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 
13 St. James's Square, London, S.W 
City Branch: Mansion-Hotse Buildings, E.C. 


FINANCIAL RESULTS. 









assuring 


| 

| The Annual [ncome Cxceeds ....ce-cerreree eevee £279,000 
The Assurance Fund is over .... . 2,107,000 

| The New Policies in the last year were 544, one 

| . 303, 





The New Annual Premiums * oo 9,692 

| The Total Claims by Death paid an o 3,736,794 
The Subsisting Assurances and Bonuses 

6,356,262 


DISTINCTIVE FEATURES. 

Credit of half the first Aye Annual Premiums allowed 
on whole-term Policies on healthy Lives not over 60 
years of age. 

Endowment Assurances granted, without Profits, 
payable at death, or on attaining a specified age. 
Invalid Lives assured at rates proportioned to the 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| AMOUNDE bO .receceerereesererer erereeseereeee aeeeee eres 
| 
| 
| 


risk. 

Claims paid thirty days after proof of death. 
BONTS. . 
Bonus at the Quinguennial 
Division in January, 1877 (amounting to £357,014), 
averaged 50 per cent..and the Cash Bonus 30 per 
cent., on the Premiums paid in the 5 years. 

The Next Division of Profits will take place ip 
January, 1882, and Persons who effect New Policies 
before the end of June next will be entitled at that 
Division to oue year's additional share of Profits over 
later Entrants. 


The Reversionary 


REPORT, 1877. 
| The Fifty-third Annual Report just issued, and the 
| Balance-Sheets for the year endiug June 30, 1877, 28 
rendered to the Board of Trade, can be obtained at 
either of the Society's Offices, or of any of its Agents. 
GEORGE CUTCLIFFE, Actuary and Secretary. 
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A 2 
URKEY and INDIAN CARPETS, 
IMPORTED BY 
WATSON, BONTOR, fh = 
[ANUFACTURERS TO AL | 
QARPET MANUFACTUI 


ILY, | 
35 and 36 OLD BOND STREET, LONDON, W. | 
EXHIBITION MEDALS, 1851, 1862, and DUBLIN, 1868. 


| 
| 


7 NGAL MATTING, SIX YARDS WIDE. 
FINE BE Rooms Covered in One Piece. 


7) ARIS EXHIBITION, 1878.—The Fine. 
Arts Galleries of the British Section are to be | 
vered with Cocoa-Nut Fibre Matting of a novel de- 

ped specially manufactured by TRELOAR and SONS, | 
Se Ludgate Hill. A Catalogue of all the Best Floor } 
Coverings. forwarded post free, upon application at 69 | 
Ludgate Hill. | 
TILLIAM S BURTOYN,! 

39 OXFORD STREET, W. 


TABLE CUTLERY. 
The Blades are all of the Table Dessert Cyrs, 








finest steel. Knives. Knives. pr. pr. 
s. d. s. d, s. d. 
in.ivory handles, per doz. 14 0... Pw &¢ 
wey ’ do. 1s 0. 0 6 9 
3 do. to balance do. 20 0... 0 6 9} 
Ht 0. do. mam £2¢..0%. tf 
3 do. do. eS ©2606... 8. 7 6 
4 do. fine do. do. 33 0., 0... 9 0] 
4 do. extra large do. 36 0., 0...10 6 
4 do. African do. 42 0.,, 0..13 6 
4 do.silver ferrulesdo. 42 0.. 0... 15 6 
4 do. silver’'dbladesdo. 48 0.,.38 0.1. — 
Do.electro-sil. hand es do. 23 0..19 0.. 7 6 


TILLIAM S BURTON, 

) General Furnishing Ironmonger by Appoint- 
ment to H.R H. the Prince of Wales, sends a Cata- 
logue gratis and post paid. It contains upwards of 
50 Illustrations of his unrivalled Stock, with List 
of Prices and Plans of the Thirty large Show Rooms, 
at 39 Oxford Street, W.; 1,14, 2, 3,and 4 Newman 











Street; 4. 5. and 6 Perry's Place: and 1 Newman 
Yard. Manufactories, 84 Newman Street, and 





Newman Mews, London, W. 


HE AMERICAN WALTHAM 

WATCH COMPANY guarantee every Watch 
sent out from their Factory, and HENRY W. BED- 
FORD furnish: guarantee to every purchaser. 
Therefore the publi n rely upon -ecuring an accu- 
rate and perfect timekeeper.—67 Regent Street. 












Li ———— 
MERICAN WALTHAM WATCHES 
—HENRY W. BEDFORD hasa large Stock of 

these celebrated Watches, in every variety of Silver 


or Gold, Open Face or Hunting Cases, at prices from 
£3 3s to £:0.—67 Regent Street. Price Lists free. 





MERICAN WALTHAM WATCHES 

—Full Plate, Lever movement, Jewelled, strong 
able, in Sterling Silver, Open Face, Crystal 
Case, £ —Sent post free, with guarantee, by | 
HENRY W. BEDFORD, 67 Regent Street. 


Kaas LL WHISKY. 


THE CREAM OF OLD IRISH WHISKIES. 





Pure mild, mellow, delicious, and most whole- | 
some. Universally recommended by the Medical 
Profession. Dr. HASSALL says:—* The Whisky 
issoft, mellow and pure, well matured, and of very 
excellent quality.” | 





20 GREAT TITCHFIELD STREET, W | 
AJ ESSRS. DUNVILLE and CO. are the | 


largest holders of Whisky in the World. Their 
OLD IRISH WHISKY is recommended by the medical 
profession in preference to French Brandy. It is 
supplied in casks and cases for home use and expor- 
tation, and quotations may be had on application to 
Messrs. DUN VILLE and CO.. Royal Irish Distilleries, 
Belfast; or at their London Offices, 4 Beaufort Build- 
ings, Strand, W.C. 








In consequence of Spurious Imitations of 
EA AND PERRINS’ SAUCE, | 
which are calculated to deceive the Public, LEA | 
and PERKINS have adopted A NEW LABEL, bearing | 
their signature— 
“LEA and PERRINS,” | 
which signature is placed on every bottle of 

JORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE, 
and without which none is genuine. Sold | 
Wholesale by the Proprietors, Worcester; CROSSE 
and BLACKWELL, London; and Export Oiimen gener- 
ally. Retail by dealers in sauces throughout the 
world 





Witts BEST BIRD’S-EY Z| 





This Tobacco is now put up in 1 oz. Packets, in 
yn to other sizes, the label being a reduced 
imile of that used for the 20z. Packets. | 
Also in Cigarettes, in boxes of 10 each, bearing 
the Nume and Trade-Mark of 
W.D.and H O. WILLS, Bristol and London. 
OLLOWAY’S OINTMENT &PILLS 
—RHEUMATISM, NEURALGIA,—It is sometimes 
which of these diseases is afflict- 
this ignorance will not matter, if 
be used. They alleviate and cure 
ryous pains. in hereditary rheu- 
after bathing the affected parts with warm 
er, Holloway's Ointment should be wel! rubbed 
upon the spot, that it may penetrate, and exert its 
soothing aud regulating properties on the deeper 
vessels and nerves which are unduly excited, and 
Cause both the pain and swelling. Holloway’s treat- 
Ment has the merit of removing the disease without 
debilitating the constitution, which was the inevitable 
result of the bleeding, mercury, and colchicum prac- 
tice formerly adop:ed in these complaints. 






difficult 

















PAINLESS DENTISTRY. 
ARTIFICIAL TEETH. 





Mr. G. H. JONES, Surgeon-Dentist, 
57 GREAT RUSSELL STREET, LONDON (immediately opposite the British Museum), 


Has obtained Her Majesty's Royal Letters Patent for his perfectly painless system of adapting 
(Prize Medal London and Paris) 


Artificial Teeth by Atmospheric Pressure. 
PAMPHLET GRATIS AND POST FREE. 


(TESTIMONTAL. 
My DzAR Sir,—Allow me to express my sincere thanks for the skill and attention displayed in the con- 


| struction of my Artificial Teeth, which renders my mastication and articulation excellent. Iam glad to hear 


that you have obtained her Majesty's Royal Letters Patent, to protect what I consider the perfection of Pain- 
less Dentistry. In recognition of your valuable services you are at liberty to use my name. S. G. HUTCHINS, 
To G. H. Jones, Esq. By appointment Surgeon-Dentist to the Queen. 


EXPIRATION OF LEASE, REMOVAL TO OTHER PREMISES. 
FREDERICK EDWARDS & SON 


Beg ic announce that in consequence of the approaching Expiration of the Lease of their Premises in Great 
Marlborongh Street and of their intending Removal to other premises, their well selected Stock of WOOD 
CHIMNEY-PIECES, GRATES, STOVES, FENDERS, TILE SLABS, STAND- 
ARDS, and FIRE-IRONS is now offered for sale, subject to a liberal discount from the regular 
cash prices, 

They beg to add that the terms offered have no application whatever to their regular Manufactures, the 
Prices of which are given in their printed Lists. These will continue to be manufactured and supplied at 
Cash Prices as heretofore. 


49 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET, REGENT STREET, LONDON, W. 














ABSTERGENT, EMOLLIENT, DULCIFYING. 


WRIGHT’S COAL-TAR SOAP. 
A SINE QUi NON FOR THE TOILETTE, NURSERY, AND SHAVING. 


Its salutiferous qualities are recognised by and enforced by the emphatic recommendation of Mr. JAMES 
STARTIN, of 17 Sackville Street, W., Surgeon to St. John’s Hospital for Diseases of the Skin; the Jate Mr. 
JAMES STARTIN, of Savile Row; Dr. McCall Anderson, Woodside Crescent, Glasgow ; and the other leading 
Members of the Profession. 


TO BE HAD OF ALL CHEMISTS AND PERFUMERS. 


HEALTHY SKIN AND GOOD COMPLEXION. 


PEARS’S TRANSPARENT SOAP 
IS THE BEST FOR THE 
TOILET, NURSERY, AND SHAVING. 
Recommended in the Journal of Cutaneous Medicine, edited by 
MR. ERASMUS WILSON, F.RS. 


USED BY THE ROYAL FAMILY, 
And Sold by Chemists and Perfumers everywhere. 


LIEBIG COMPANY’S 











neem EXTRACT 


MEAT-FLAVOURING STOCK 


FOR SOUPS, MADE DISHES AND 
OF MEAT. 


SAUCES. 


CAUTION.—Genuine ONLY with fac-simile of Baron 
Liebig's Signature in Blue Ink across Label. 


T HE NEW TONIC. 








PURE [RON and OXYGEN, 


F E R without ACID. 
B R A VA S 


“ Tas all the good effects of Iron, without producing constipation, disturbing the digestion, or staining the 
teeth.” See the Lancet, June 9, 1877, British Medical Journal, March 3, 1877, and the whole Medical Press. 


SOLD BY ALL CHEMISTS, in Bottles in portable Card Cases, with Drop Measure complete, 





Pamphlets, with full particulars, post free on application to 


BRAVAIS and CO.’S LONDON OFFICE, 8 IDOL LANE, E.C. 
READING CASES FOR THE SPECTATOR, 


Price 2s 6d each. 


CASES FOR. BINDING, 
Price 2s 6d each, 
May be had by order through any Bookseller or Newsagent, or at the Office, 1 Wellington 
Street, Strand. 
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SAMUEL TINSLEY & COS 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 





THE NEW WORKS OF FICTION AT ALL LIBRARIES. 
NOTICE.—NEW STORY by the POPULAR AUTHOR of “PRETTY MISS BELLEW.” 


MAID ELLICE. By Theo. Gift, Author of ‘‘ Pretty Miss 


Bellew,” “ True to Her Trust,” &c. 3 vols., 31s 6d. 


The LITTLE LOO: a Tale of the South Sea. 
Mostyn, Author of “ The Surgeon's Secret,” &c. 3 vols., 31s 6d. 

The Scotsman says:—* Mr. Mostyn’s story is full of thrilling interest from the first page to the last. It 
is capitally written, with an obviously intimate knowledge of the minutiw of the Merchant Service, and of 
seamen’s habits and methods of life. Some of the descriptive passages—for instance, the account of the 
storm by which the vessel was assailed shortly before the mutiny—are full of vigour and realism...... Alto- 
gether, this story of the sea is one of the best books of its kind that has appeared of late years.”’ 


SALTHURST. By Mrs. Arthur Lewis, Author of ‘The 


Master of Riverswood.” 3 vols., 31s 6d. 

“ Exhibits, in respect of literary quality, dramatic power, and truth and vigourin the conception and crea- 
tion of character, a distinct adyance on her former work, ‘The Master of Riverswood,’ which was itself a 
powerful and well-written tale...... There is a freshness and a sense of living emotion pervading it all through. 
eveces Some of the minor personages, #s well as the principal characters, are very happily drawn, with a kind 
of tender simplicity which gives realistic effects such as no amount of elaboration could attain.”—Scofsman. 


LOVE LOST, BUT HONOUR WON. By Theodore Russell 
Monro, Author of the “ Vandeleurs of Red Tor,” &c. 3 vols.,3ls 6d. 


The Standard says:—“ It is readable and fairly interesting.” 

The Scotsman says :—“ The tale is told with a vigour and daeh of style which are enjoyable ; and the plot, 
improbable though it be, is developed with much skill.” 

The Morning Post says :—“ Mr. Monro, in his latest novel, shows that his powers as a writer of fiction are 
of no mean order. The plot is well constructed, and evolved without any startling violation of the probabilities, 
whilst, although its nature is tolerably obvious from the beginning, the reader is kept in a sufficient amount 
of uncertainty as to how matters will end to prevent any loss of interest. Added to which there appears con- 
siderable talent for the delineation of character...... A story which raises the happiest auguries for Mr. Monro's 
future as a novelist, and which can hardly fail to obtain success.” 


COUSIN DEBORAH’S WHIM. By Mary E. Shipley, 
Author of “ Gabrielle Vaughan,” &c. 3 vols., 31s 6d. 


The Athenceum says:—' A good deal can be said in favour of ‘Cousin Deborah's Whim.’ The tone is fairly 
wholesome, the style good,and the fiction well thought out...... The autboress has devoted much thought to 
the delineation of her heroine's disposition. The attempt alone is sufficient to earn a good word from all who 
see in ee the highest type of fiction; and Miss Shipley has done something more than attempt 
to succeed.” 

The Scotsman says:—" There is a great deal of thought and careful literary workmanship in ‘Cousin 
Deborah's Whim.’...... It is a patient, elaborate, and on the whole, a truthful study of two very opposite types 
of character, and of the way in which each is affected by mutual contact and external circumstances...... The 
story is pleasantly written, and not only the two principal figures, but many of the minor personages are 


depicted with much insight and realism.” 
2 vols., 21s. 


THRO’ the SHADOW;; a Novel. 
ELIOT the YOUNGER: a Fiction in Freehand. By 


BERNARD BARKER. 3 yols., 31s 6d. (Next week. 


By Sydney 





EACH COMPLETE IN ONE VOLUME. 


A SUSSEX IDYL. By Clementina Black. Crown 
8vo, 7s 6d. 
The Examiner says:—‘“‘A Sussex Idy]' is thoroughly deserving of its name—no mean praise, as it 


seems to us. For what is more difficult in these feverish modern times than to produce a true idy)],—an idyl 
of to-day, not thrown back into the quiet centuries that lie behind us, but true and living, even as the lanes 
and meadows and bird-haunted copses are still true and living ?...... ‘A Sussex Idyl* is such a charming 
story that we should indeed be ungrateful, did we not look forward with pleasure to more work from the 


same hand.” 


REGENT ROSALIND. By the Author of ‘“ Work-a-day 


Briars,” &c. Crown 8vo, 7s 6d. 

Miss YONGE, in “ Womankind,” says:—‘*‘ Regent Rosalind’ shows much better than any discourse how a 
sensible and motherly girl can line again the shattered nest of her home.” 

The Scotsman says:—“ The story is a pleasant and readable one, containing some truthful pictures of 
life in a great English provincial town, and several thoughtful and finished studies of character...... The interest 
of the tale, though not enthralling for readers who are accustomed to the highly-spiced sensational fiction of 
the day, is steadily maintained to the close, and is always healthy and natural.” 

The Spectator says:—“ It is to be hoped that there exist even now a certain number of young persons 
whose taste is sufficiently unvitiated to permit them to read this simple story—written in unusually good 
English, and which deals with nothing out of the way of the homely life of thousands of English middle-class 
homes—with appreciation and interest...... The author of ‘Regent Rosalind’ has drawn a bright, honest, 
lovable, pleasant girl's portrait for us, and the accessories are all natural and well developed......We have read 
* Regent Rosalind’ with a sense of restful pleasure.” 


The REIGN of ROSAS; or, South-American Sketches. 


By E.C. FERNAU. Crown 8vo, 7s 6d. 


BROAD OUTLINES of LONG YEARS in AUSTRALIA. 


By Mrs. HENRY JONES, of Binnum Binnum. Crown 8vo, 7s 6d 
“ Gives a very pleasant picture of life in the Australian bus h...... We recommend the volume to intending 
emigrants, not only as containing plenty of practical advice, but as likely to give them cheerful anticipations 
of the life before them, when its first inevitable roughness is over."—John Bull. 


The LITTE ALPINE FOX-DOG: a Love-Story. By 


CEcIL CLARKE. Crown 8yo, 7s 6d. 


TEN TIMES PAID: a Story of the South. 


Bosse. Crown &yvo, 7s 6d. 


ISLAM; its Origin, Genius, and Mission. By John 


JOSEPH LAKE, Author of “ Notes and Essays on the Christian Religion.” Crown 8vo, price 5s. 


By Bruton 








London: SAMUEL TINSLEY and CO., 10 Southampton Street, Strand. 


res 
O PUBLISHERS, CLUB 
> 
| GENERAL PUBLIC.—On saTUnD snd the 
27th, will appear the FIRST NUMBER of APRIL 
JOURNAL, for all Classes, the organ of P & NEW 
SIVE CONSERVATISM, published at Heeoe ES. 


aimed at general circulation, entitled, « he 
WORLD and ST. LEONARD'S’ TheHASTiNgs 
PROGRESS.” Social Reform and ‘the intellige.! 


knowledge of Art, Science, and Lite 

moted in this Newspaper. All the Hewsat an 3 = 
Social Matters, on a separate sheet; Musie Sek ; 
Drama, treated carefully. The Union of = the 
and State will be defended, and the reformati, hureh 
known abuses advocated. Publishers are invi : 
send Books and Advertisements, Manage Hed to 
nouncements, and al]l members of the Public ~4 
scriptions for three months, six months, or 2 oa. 
to Mr. F. B BAKER, Publisher, Office st?%t 
“ HASTINGS WORLD, "36 Robertson Street Hoty tt® 
P.O. orders requisite, as the issue of the First N i 
is likely to be very large, immediate olen at 
advised, to avoid delays. Price of a single Numbe: mo 
by post, 1s 9d per quarter. names 


HEAL AND SONS 
. eeemen 
EASTIQUE 
por ATIF 
IS THE BEST Bree MATIREDS YET 
BEAL, AND 905, etd Bling tt Dm 


195, 196 197, 198 TOTTENHAM COURT 
LONDON, W. aan, 


Catalogue post free. 





MUCH TIME AND WORRY SAVED 
BY SORTING YOUR PAPERS INTO 


STONE’S PATENT 


BOXES AND CABINETS, 


“ Exceedingly useful.” —Standard. 
Sold by Stationers everywhere. Lllustrated Catalogues 
post free from 
HENRY STONE, Manufacturer and Patentee, Banbury 
All sizes can be seen at 13 Cranbourne Street, 
Leicester Square, London. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS. 


Sold by all Stationers throughout the world. 





FOR BLANCMANGE, PUDDINGS, CUSTARDS, 
CHILDREN’S AND INVALIDs’ Diet, 


AND ALL THE USES OF ARROWROOT. 
BROWN AND POLSON’S 
CORN FLOUR 


HAS A WORLD-WIDE REPUTATION, 
And is Distinguished 
FOR UNIFORMLY SUPERIOR QUALITY. 


JOHN GOSNELL & CO’S 


“CHERRY TOOTH PASTE " is greatly superior to 
any TOOTH POWDER, gives the TsxTH a PEakl- 
LIKE WHITENESS, protects the enamel from decay, 
and imparts a Pleasing FRAGRANCE to the Breara. 
Price 1s 6d per pot. 

JOHN GOSNELL and CO.'s Toilet and Nursery 
Powder, celebrated for its purity. 

* AGUA AMARELLA ” restores the Human air to 
its pristine hue, no matter at what age. 

ASK for JOHN GOSNELL and CO.'s, and see that 
you have none other than their genuine Articles. 
Wholesale—Angel Passage, 93 Upper Thames 
Street, London. 


RUPTURES.—BY ROYAL LETTERS PATENT. 
HITE’S MOC - MAIN LEVER 
TRUSS COMPANY (Limited).—WHITE'S 
MOOC-MAIN LEVER TRUSS is allowed by upwards of 
200 Medical gentlemen to be the most effective in- 
vention in the curative treatment of HERNIA. The 
use of the steel spring, so often hurtful in its effects, 
is here avoided,a soft bandage being worn round the 
body, while the requisite resisting power is supplied 
by the MOC-MAIN PAD and PATEN [ LEVER, titting 
with so much ease and closeness that it cannot be de- 
tected, and may be worn during sleep. A descriptive 
circular may be had, and the Truss (which cannot fail 
to fit) forwarded by post, on the circumferenee of 
the body two inches below the hips being sent to the 
Manufacturer, 
Mr. WHITE, 228 Piccadilly, London. 
Single Truss, 16s, 21s, 26s 6d, and 31s 6d; postage 
free. Double ditto, 31s 6d, 42s, and 52s 64; postage 
free. Umbilical ditto, 42s and 52s 6d; post®8e free. 
Post-office orders to be made payable toJ0%n White, 
Post-office, Piccadilly. 


NEW PATENT. " 
LASTICSTOCKINGS, KNEE-CAPS, 
&c., for VARICOSE VEINS, and all cases of 
WEAKNESS and SWELLING of the LEGS, 
SPRAINS, &c. They are porous, light in texture, and 
inexpensive,and are drawn on like an ordinary stock- 
ing. Price 48 6d, 7s 6d, 10s,and 16s each; postage free. 
JOHN WHITE, Manvfacturer, 228 Piccadilly, 
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By the AUTHOR of “JOHN HALIFAX.” 
Now ready, in 2 vols., with Portrait, 21s. 
A LEGACY: Being the Life and 
s of JOHN MARTIN, Schoolmaster and 


Bet Written and Edited by the Author of 
JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN.” 


HURST and BLACKETT, Publishers. 


THE NEW NOVELS. 
The Hazard of the Die By 


Mrs. ALFRED W. Hunt, Author of “ Thornicroft's 


Model,” &c. 3 vols. 
Viva. By Mrs. Forrester, 


Author of “ Mignon.” Second Edition. 3 vols. 
“One of the most delightful, interesting, and ex- 
citing works of fiction of the day.”"—Court Journal. 


Third Edition of Ruby Grey. 


By W. Herwortu Dixon. 3 vols. 


Hathercourt Rectory. By Mrs. 
MOLESWORTH (ENNIS GRAHAM), Author of ‘The 
Cuckoo Clock,” &c. 3 vols. 

« Were we to classify this work, we should give ita 
place by the side of Miss Edgeworth's and Miss 

Austen's best novels, modernised.”"—Court Journal. 


A Maddening Blow. By Mrs. 


ALEXANDER FRASER. 3 vols. 
“A decidedly remarkable novel, full of fresh and 
varied interest."— Post. 


Madge. By Lady Duffus-Hardy. 


“A charming and powerful story.”"—Post. 
Both in the Wrong. By Mrs. J. 
K.SPENDER. 3 vols. [Just ready. 


HURST and BLACKETT, Publishers. 





No. XI., APRIL, 1878, price 6s. 
HE CHURCH QUARTERLY 
REVIEW. 
CONTENTS. 
1. LeGAL EvIDENCE OF SCRIPTURE ON THE PETRINE 
CLAIMS. ° 
9. ETERNAL PUNISHMENT AND THE RESTITUTION OF 
ALL THINGS. 
3. THE GOVERNMENT OF CHARLES I. 
4. THE POETRY OF DOUBT.—ARNOLD AND CLOUGH. 
5. THE INFLUENCE OF SAVONAROLA IN ART. 
€ PREACHING AT THE COUNCIL OF TRENT. 
7.THE PRESENT PHASE OF THE TRACTARIAN 
MOVEMENT. 
8, THE WAR BETWEEN RUSSIA AND TURKEY. 
SHORT NOTICES. 
. res and Co., New-Street Square, London, 


HE EDINBURGH REVIEW, 
No. 302, APRIL, will be published on Wednes- 
day next. 
CONTENTS. 
1, Sir ErSKINE MAY'S DEMOCRACY IN EUROPE. 
2. BaRRY CORNWALL’'S LIFE AND POEMS. 
3, SCEPTICISM IN GEOLOGY. 
4. THREE SCOTTISH TEACHERS. 
5. BROWNING'S AGAMEMNON 
TRACHINIZA. 
6. THE AG& OF BRONZE. 
7, ANOBLE QUEEN, 
8. THE NAVAL STRENGTH OF ENGLAND. 
9. TORRENS’ MEMOIES OF LORD MELBOURNE. 
10. THE PRESENT AND THE FUTURE OF THE EAST. 
London: LONGMANS and Co. 
Edinburgh: A. and C. BLACK. 


AND CAMPBELL'S 














HE QUARTERLY REVIEW, No. | 
290, will be published on Wednesday, April 17. | 


CONTENTS. 
THE CROWN AND THE CONSTITUTION. 
THE CHURCH IN THE WEST RIDING. 
GIORDANO BRCNO AND GALILEO GALILEI. 
NAVAL EpvcaTION. 
THE PRINCES OF INDIA AND THE PROCLAM ATION OF 
THE EMPIRE. 
LEcky's HisTORY OF THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. 
LEGISLATION OF THE COMMONWEALTH. 
LIFE AND TIMES OF JAMES MADISON. 
§ THE AGRESSIONS OF RUSSIA AND THE DUTY OF 
ENGLAND. 
JOHN Murray, Albemarle Street. 


PM Sm sono 


“MOHE EXPOSITOR is a publication of | 


sterling value."—Spectator. ‘*Good and sug- 


gestive in a very high degree."—Literary Churchman. | 


“Continues its very useful function of presenting 
papers on religious and Scriptural subjects of diffi- 
culty, complexity, or special interest.”—Guardian. 
Monthly, 1s, post free. Vols. I. to VI. may now be 


had, price 7s 6d each. These volumes constitute a | 
of valuable explanatory papers on the more | 
difficult themes, passages, and Buoks of Scripture, by | 


library 


the most eminent Biblical scholars. 
London: HoppER and STOUGHTON, 27 Paternoster 


OMINICAN CHURCH, WATER- 
FORD.—See the BUILDER of THIS WEEK 
(#4, or by post, 4d), for View; also View of St. John’s 
College Chapel, Cambridge—Lake Dwellings—The 
poe and Municipal Government—NSir G. G. Scott's 
uneral—America at the Paris Exhibition—West- 
on Abbey and Precincts — Obelisks — Round 
Pnceate— View of the Cabmen’s Shelter Movement 
ri ork—Temple Church—Doings in Dowgate—The 
ine Arts inspired by Nature, &c.—46 Catherine Street, 
4nd all Newsmen. 


CHATTO AND WINDUS, PUBLISHERS, 


Now ready, crown 8vo, cloth extra, 5s. 


THREE YEARS of the EASTERN 
QUESTION. 


By the Rev. MALCOLM MACCOLL, M.A. 


NEW NOVEL by JAMES PAYN. 
To be ready immediately, 2 vols. Svo, illustrated, 21s. 


BY PROX Y. 


by JAMES PAYN, Author of “ Walter's Word,” &c. 
With 12 Illustrations by Arthur Hopkins. 


Published Quarterly, price 2s 6d. 
THE 
NEW QUARTERLY MAGAZINE. 


CONTENTS OF THE APRIL NUMBER. 
UNKNOWN CORRESPONDENCE OF EDGAR POE. 
H. Ingram. 
THE APOLLO BELVEDERE. By Professor Colvin. 
MRS. GAINSBOROUGH'S DIAMONDS: A STORY. By Julian 


By John 


Hawthorne. 
PANSLAVONIANISM. By H. Sutherland Edwards. 
PARLIAMENTARY FORMS AND Rerorms. By H. W. 

Lucy. 


ALFRED DE Musset. By Theodore Watts. 

“ WHAT CAN WE DO FOR GREECE?” 

THE TAPPING OF THIRLMERE. 

CURRENT LITBRATURE AND CURRENT CRITICISM. 





Price One Shilling, Illustrated. 


BELGRAVIA, 
FOR APRIL. 


CONTENTS. 

By Proxy. By James Payn.  LIllust. by A. Hopkins. 
IN ApriL. By Mortimer Collins. 
AN EPICUREAN TouR. 
Tue GAME OF THE CELTS. By R. R. Macgregor. 
THE MARINE BINOCULAR. By Richard Dowling. 
LADY FonsHAWE. By James Hutton. 
My Fovuk-FOoOTED FRIENDS. By Rev. M.G. Watkins. 
THE RETURN OF THE NATiIve. By Thomas Hardy. 

Illustrated by Arthur Hopkins. 





Price Is, Illustrated. 
THE 
GENTLEMAN’S MAGAZINE, 
FOR APRIL. 


CONTENTS. 
By G. J. Whyte-Melville. Illustrated by 





Roy's WIFE. 
A. Hopkins. 

THE “CHARTER OF OUR POLICY,” AND THE TERMS OF 

| _ PEACE. By Malcolm MacColl. 

| JoSePH SURFACE. By Dutton Cook. 

| SAvaGe PENAL Laws. By J. A. Farrer. 

Wasson HarVEY. By Benjamin W. Richardson, 

| THE EARLY ITALIAN DRAMA. By George Eric Mackay. 

| THe ORIGIN OF Nerves. By Andrew Wilson, Ph.D. 

TABLE-TALK. By Sylvanus Urban, Gentleman. 


CHATTO and WINDUS, Piccadilly, W. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 8s 6d. 


MORE GLIMPSES of the WORLD 
UNSEEN. By the Rev. F. G. Ler, D.C.L., Vicar 
< = Saints’, Lambeth, Editor of “The Other 

orld.” 











Demy 8vo, cloth extra, 12s 6d. 


The TROUBADOURS: a History of 
| Provengal Life and Literature in the Middle-Ages. 
By FRANCIS HUEFFER. 


Demy 8vo, cloth extra, 12s 6d, 


| MEMORIES of OUR GREAT TOWNS. 
With Anecdotic Gleanings concerning their 
Worthies and their Oddities. By Dr. Jonn 
Doran, F.S.A. 





Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 7s 6d. 


| LATTER-DAY LYRICS: Poems of 
Sentiment and Reflection by Living Writers. 
Selected and Arranged, with Notes, by W. DAVEN- 
port ADAMS. Witha Note “On Some Old French 
Forms of Verse,” by AUSTIN DoBsoN. 


NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF “ JULIETS 
GUARDIAN.” 


3 vols. crown 8vo. 


| DECEIVERS EVER. 
By Mrs. H. LOVETT CAMERON. 


“This book is very refreshing to the jaded reviewer 
of contemporary fiction......We cannot take leave of 
Mrs. Cameron without an expression of sincere ad- 
| miration for a story whose interest never flags, for 
society which is often amusing and never tedious, as 
well as for many humorous touches, and not a little 
pieturesque description.” —£raminer. 





Crown 8vo, boards, Illustrated, 2s 6d. 


POINT LACE, and How to Copy 
Imitate It. By Daisy WATERHOUSE 
With 17 Plates. 


“OLD 


and 
| HAWEINS, 
| 


| CHATTO and WINDUS, Piccadilly, W. 





NEW FINE-ART MAGAZINE. 





Messrs. CASSELL, PETTER, and GALPIN 
will publish, price 7d, monthly. 


THE MAGAZINE OF 
AR T. 


ILLUSTRATED. 


EXTRACT FROM PROSPECTUS :— 


“In the MAGAZINE of ART will be given 
from month to month the most attractive examples of the: 
work that Art is doing for the world in our own day, 
and what she has done in times past. Artists of the 
first rank will supply the subjects and the drawings, 
whilst Authors of the highest repute, and possessing a 
special knowledge of the branches of Art upon which 
they write, will endeavour so to pen their articles that 
they will be not merely descriptive text, but clear, 
brilliant, readable essays, calculated alike to charm 
the sense and to afford matter of enduring interest 
and instruction. 


“No feature of excellence will be wanting to render 
the MAGAZINE of ART worthy of ranking with 
expensive works of its class,the high priceof which con- 
fines them mainly to the wealthy; but the prime mis- 
sion of our New Fine-Art Magazine will be to enable 
all, however moderate their means, to secure at @ 
small cost a high-class sterling Work on Art, which 
will be prized as a possession of value, as well as of 
beauty.” 





t= The following will form some of the most 
attractive features of the early Numbers of 


THE MAGAZINE OF ART: 


‘¢ The General’s Head-quarters.”’ From 
the Picture by J. PeTriz, RA. for the Royal 
Academy Exhibition. 


‘‘Two Fair Maidens.’ An Original 
Drawing on Wood by J. E. MILLAts, B.A. 


‘¢It might have been.”’ From the Picture 
in the Dudley Gallery by Lovise JOPLING, drawn 
on Wood by the Artist. 


‘* From Stone to Life.’’ From the Statue 
by W. CALDER MARSHALL, R A, 


‘6 Convocation.’’ From the Picture for the 
Royal Academy, by H. Stacy Marks, A.R.A, 


Biographies of 
Sir FRANOIS GRANT, P.B.A. 
F. LEIGHTON, R.A. 
E. M. WARD, R.A. 
With Portraits and Copies of some of their most 
characteristic Works, forming the First Three 
Papers of a Series—* Our Liviug Artists.” 


Artists’ Haunts. A Soerios of Papers on 
Favourite Sketching-Grounds, illustrated by 
Original Drawings. 


The Paris Exhibition. Papers thereon, 
with Views of the Buildings and Illustrations of 
the most remarkable Exhibits. 


The Royal Academy. A Series of Papers 
with “ Thumb-nail " Sketches of the most import- 
ant Pictures. 


Critiques on the Picture Galleries. 
Half-Hours in the Studios. 

Art Notabilia. 

Reviews of Books. 


Papers by R. H. Sopen Sarru, M.A. 
J. HUNGERFORD POLLEN, M.A 
Professor A. H, Cuurcn, M.A 
Professor J. O. WesTWoop, M.A. 
Professor P. DELAMOTTE. 

The late Mrs. BuRY PALLISER. 
H. Scuutz WILSON. 

HENRY BLACKBURN. 

WALTER TREGELLAS. 
SyDNEY HopGes. 

A. H. WESTLAKE, &c., &c., &c. 


N.B.—Full Prospectus is now ready at all Book- 
sellers, or post free from the Pub!ishers 





CASSELL, PETTER, and GALPIN, 
LUDGATE HILL, LONDON. 
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Just published, price 1s; mounted, in case, 3s. 


TREATY of SAN STEFANO. —STANFORD’S 
MAP of SOUTH-EASTERN EUROPE and ARMENIA, illustrating the | 
TREATY of SAN STEFANO, the Now Limits of Bulgaria, Servia, Roumania, Montenegro, 

Scale, about 50 miles to an inch; size, 22 inches by 


&c., and the Acquisitions of Russia. 
17}. Price 1s; mounted, in case, ds. 


London: EDWARD STANFORD, 55 Charing Cross, S.W. 





Just published, price 3s 6d; folded, in case, 4s; mounted, in case, 5s 6d. 


TREATY of SAN STEFANO.—MAP of 


TURKEY in EUROPE.—Coloured to indicate the Boundaries of Servia, Montenegro, 
Bosnia and Herzegovina, Albania, Bulgaria, Wallachia, and Moldavia; with the adjoining 
Russian and Austrian Territory as far as Odessa and Vienna; also the Turkish Coast of the 
Black Sea, Constantinople, the Dardanelles, Greece, and the Archipelago, the Ionian 
Islands, Candia, &.; the whole forming a clear and distinct Map of the Seat of War and 
surrounding Countries. The Boundaries according to the TREATY of SAN STEFANO 
marked in red. By J. ArRowsmiTH. Scale, 40 miles to an inch; size, 26 inches by 22. 


London: EDWARD STANFORD, 55 Charing Cross, S.W. 





Just published, price 3s 6d; folded, in case, 4s; mounted, in case, 5s 6d. 


TREATY of SAN STEFANO.—STANFORD’S 
LARGE-SCALE MAP of the SEAT of WAR in ASIA, including Erzeroum, 


Trebizond, Van, Bayazid, Batoum, Poti, Tiflis, Erivan, &c.; with the Boundary according 


to the TREATY of SAN STEFANO marked in red, and showing the Territory annexed | 


Seale, 16 miles to an inch, with an enlarged Map of the Environs of Kars, on 


by Russia. 
Size, 28 inches by 20. 


the scale of one inch to a mile. 


London: EDWARD STANFORD, 55 Charing Cross, S.W. 





“L’A R T” M. 


AND THE 
PARIS EXHIBITION. VIOLLET-LE-DUG, 


It is intended by the Proprietors of the above the eminent Architect and Historian, will contribute 
Journal to give Reproductions of all the most import- 





NEW WORKs. 





In post 8vo, 7s 6d. 


‘JOHN-A-DREAMS. A Tal, 


Page.—It is a kind of history, 
| Sly.—Well, we'll see’t. Come, madam wif 

| my side, % ait by 
| And let the world slip: we shall ne'er 

| younger. be 





In crown 8vo, Second Edition, 6s, cloth, 


MARMORNE.—The story is tol 


by ADOLPHUS SEGRAVE, the youngest of three 
brothers. 


es 


In crown 8vo, 7s 64, cloth, 


GUILTY or NOT GUILTY? By 


| Major-General W. G. HAMLEY, late of the Royal 
Engineers. 





In feap., 2s 6d, cloth. 


| 
‘PETRARCH. By Henry Reeve, 


C.B. Being the Fourth Volume of « Foreign 
Classics for English Readers.” Edited by Mrs, 
OLIPHANT. 





In post 8vo, with Portrait, Third Fdition, 9s, cloth, 


‘The STORY of MY LIFE. By 


the late Colonel MEADOWS TAYLOR, Author of 
“Confessions of a Thug,” &c. Edited by his 
Daughter, with a Preface by Henry Reeve, 0.8, 


In feap., 23 60, cloth. 


THUCYDIDES. By the Rev. W. 


Lucas COLLINS. Being the New Volume of 
| * Ancient Classics for English Readers.” 


ant examples of Art at the forthcoming International | a Series of Articles upon the building itself, richly | 


Exhibition at Paris; and as introduction to the de- | 

tailed criticisms of different Sections. illustrated with Etchiags and Sketches. 

In addition to the above, the usual Reviews of the Grosvenor Gallery, the Royal Academy, and the Salon, 
with Etchings and Engravings of the Principal Works exhibited, will be given. 





66 ’ ” 
'*A 8 € 
A Weekly Artistic Review.—Fourth Year. 


Terms of Subscription and full particulars (with opinions of the Press) may be obtained at the 


London Office: 134 NEW BOND STREET, W. 











AT 


ESTABLISHED 


DEAN E’S. 


A.D. 1700. 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, WITH PRICED FURNISHING ESTIMATES, GRATIS AND POST FREE. 


TABLE KnIvEs, Ivory, per doz, from 19s to 55s. 
ELEcTRO FoRKS—Table, 24s to 64s; Spoons, 24s to 66s. 
ELECTRO CRUETS, from 12s 6d to £6 6s. 


PAPIER-MACHE TEA TRAYS, in Sets, 21s, 56s, 95s. 
ELECTRO TEA AND COFFEE 8, from £3 7s to £24. 
BRONZED TEA AND COFFEE 






Dish COVERS—Tin, 22s; Metal, 65s; Electro, £11 11s. | ELECTRO LIQUEURS, from 40s to £6 10s. 


Fenpers—Bright, 45s to £15; Bronze, 3s to £6. 
COAL-SCUTTLES AND VASES, BOXES, Xc. 
BepsTeEADS—Brass and Iron, with Bedding. 
BatTus—Domestic, Fixed, and Travelling. 


KITCHENERS, from 3ft., £3, to 6ft., £30. 
SrToves—Bright, Black, Register, Hot-air, &. 
GASELIERS—2-light, 178; 3-do., 508; 5-do., £6 6s. 

Gas COOKING STOVES, with Air Burners, 10s 6d to £14. 





LAMPS— Patent Rock-Oil Moderator, &c. 
CLOCKS—English, French, and American. 
CHINA AND GLASS—Dinner, Tea, and Dessert Services. 


KiTCHEN UTENSILS—Copper, Tin, and Iron. 


CoRNICES—Cornice-poles, Ends, Bands, &c. 
Toots—Gentlemen's Chests, Household, Youths’, &c. 
GARDEN TOOLS—Lawn-mowers, Rollers, Hurdles, &c. 





HOT-WATER FITTINGS for Greenhouses, Halls, &c. 








DEANE & CO. (46 King William Street), LONDON BRIDGE. | 


OSLER’S GLASS CHANDELIERS. 


WALL LIGHTS AND LUSTRES FOR GAS AND CANDLES. CHANDELIERS IN BRONZE AND ORMOLU: | 


DUPLEX LAMPS, fitted with Patent Extinguisher. 
KEROSENE and OTHER OILS of the finest quality. 
TABLE GLASS of ALL KINDS and NEWEST DESIGNS. 


MINTON’S and WORCESTER PORCELAIN and STONE CHINA. 
ORNAMENTAL GLASS, ENGLISH AND FOREIGN, 


BIRMINGHAM: MANUFACTORY & SHOW-ROOMS, BROAD STREET. 
LONDON: SHOW-ROOMS, 45 OXFORD STREET, W. 


DINNEFORD’S 


For Acidity of the Stomach. For Heartburn 
aud Headache. For Gout and Indigestion. 
Safest Aperient for Delicate 


Sein Aperont or Del MAGNESIA. 
oustitutions, Ladies, Children, and Infants. 


DINNEFORD and CO., 180 New Bond Street, London. 
Sold by Chemists throughout the World. 








| WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, 
EDINBURGH and LONDON. 





New Edition, 1878.—3 vols. imp. 8vo, cloth, £1 Ls 64, 
LARKE’S (Dr. ADAM) COMMENT. 
| ARY of the OLD and NEW TESTAMENTS. 
Condensed from the Original Work, with Oceasional 

Notes added. By the Rev. RopertT Newron Yorng. 
| London : WILLIAM TEG@G and Co., Pancras Lane, 

Cheapside. 











| Post 8vo, cloth; free by post, 5s. 
| QCIATICA, LUMBAGO, and 
| kK) BRACHIALGIA: their Nature and Treatment, 
| and their Immediate Relief and Rapid Cure. By Hesry 
| LAWSON, M.D., Assistant-Physician to St. Mary's Hos- 
| pital, late Editor of * The Microscopical Journal,” &. 
London: WILLIAM TEGG and Co., Pancras Lane, 
| Cheapside. 











This day, in 1 vol. Jarge crown 8vo, with numerous 
Wood Engravings and Folding Plates, price 188, cloth, 
bg dy +4 their Construction and 
Working. Embracing a Comprehensive History 
of the System, with an kxhaustive Analysis of the 
| various Modes of Traction, including Horse-power, 
Steam, Heated Water, and Compressed Air; & 
description of the varieties of Rolling Stock, and 
ample details of cost and working expenses. With 
| special reference to the Tramways of the United 
Kingdom. By D. KINNEAR CLARK, M.L.C.E., Author 
of “A Manual of Rules, Tables, and Data,” & 
Crossy Lockwoop and Co., 7 Stationers’ Hall 
Court, E.C. 





Just published, price 6d. . 
| T= LONDON WATEK SUPPLY; 
being an Examination of the ulieged Advantages 
| of the Schemes of the Metropolitan Board of Works, 
and of the inevitable Increase of Rates which would 
be required thereby. By a CIVIL ENGINSER. 

London: E. and F. N. Spon, Charing Cross; and 
sold by SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, and Co. 


' 





| Price 4d; or Three for 1s, post free. 
\ THY ENGLISHMEN SHOULD 
| JOIN the LIBERAL PARTY. By WILLS 
| NEVINS. 

| Civil Service Printing and Publishing Company. 
8 Salisbury Court, Fieet Street, E.C. 


Will shortly appear.—Now in the press. 
HE WHOLE - MEAL — BREAD 
QUESTION, in a Dietetic, Economic, and 
Medicinal Point of View; with a Sketch of Bakers 
and Baking, Past and Present. Post free, 6d. 

W. HILL and SON, 60 Bishopsgate Street, E.C.; oF 
to T. C. HEAWOOD, 26 Paternoster Square, E.C.; and 
all Booksellers. 

Second Edition, now ready, price 5s; by post, 5s 3d. 
ARILTIME WAKFARE 

By THOMAS GIBSON BOWLES. 
WILLIAM RipGWay, Piccadilly; and all Booksellers. 


Just published, 13th Edition, price 3s 6d, crowa 8y0. 
TREATISE on NERVOUS 
EXHAUSTION, and the Diseases induced by it, 
By HuGH CAMPBELL, M.D., Licentiate of the Royal 
College of Physicians. 
London : H. RENSHAW, 356 Strand. 
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WORKS BY REV. DR. HANNA, | C. KEGAN PAUL AND CO/’S 


AUTHOR OF “THE LAST DAY OF OUR LORD'S PASSION.” | 
LIST. 








The LIFE of OUR LORD. 6 vols. extra 


feap. 8v0, cloth, gilt edges, 30s. Also separate Volumes, cloth extra, gilt 





ol STUDIES in SPECTRUM ANALYSIS. By 
The PASSION WEEK. 5th Thousand. | See neieeees Sener 
The LAST DAY of OUR LORD'S PASSION | 

and Edition. STUDIES in LITERATURE, 1789-1877. By 


= me — | Epwarb Dowbey, LL.D., Author of * Shakespeare ; his Mind and Art.” Post 

The FORTY DAY Ne) AFTER the RES U R- 8vo, cloth, price 12s. 
RECTION. 5th Edition. | 

Edinburgh: DAVID DOUGLAS. | The LUSIADS of CAMOENS, Portuguese Text. 


| With Translation into English Verse, by J. J. AUBERTIN With Map 








MARCUS WARD & Co’s LATEST PUBLICATIONS. 


IMPORTANT WORK for STUDENTS of ART NEEDLEWORK, 
ART EMBROIDERY: a Treatise on the Revived Practice | 


of Decorative eee. 7 M. = a and 4 a —— 
4to, with 19 Plates in Colours, from Desigus by Thomas Crane, cloth, 21s. _ m . i ioiaiaieal -_ m 
“The nineteen plates in colour-printing testify to the taste and ability of their STU DIES in T ENN Y SON Ss IDY LLS. By 
er, Mr. Thomas Craneé...... We consider the treatise a most useful work, 
introducing sound principles into the art of decorative needlework, and giving 
the necessary practical hints for carrying them out." —The Queen. 
“ Systematic and complete."—Dai/y News. 


“Lays down some excellent maxims."—Saturday Review. | J OHN WICLIF and his ENG LISH PRE- 


“The get-up of ‘Topo’ is perfect,and we cannot imagine a more appropriate CURSORS. By Gervarp Victor LECULER. Translated from the German 
present for a child than this tasteful little volume, with its artistic cover, pleasant | by Perer Lortmen, D.D., Author of “Joha Knox.” 2 vols. demy 8¥0, cloth, 
reading, and graceful little pictures."—Z.raminer. piten ie 

av ois. 
TOPO; a Tale about English Children in Italy. By G. E. 
BRUNEFILLE. With 44 Illustrations by Kate Greenaway. Square Svyo, cloth 


extrs, gilt edges, price 4s 6d. LIFE and LETTERS of JAMES HINTON. 


Edited by ELLice Horkins. With an Introduction by Sir W. W. Gutt, Bart 


HEROES of SOUTH-AFRICAN DISCOVERY. By N. | With Portrait, engraved on Steel by C. H. Jeens. Crown 8yo, cloth, price 





| and Portraits, 2 vols. demy 8vo, cloth, price 30s. 


| 
| 
MEDUSA ; and other Poems. By Lady 


CHARLOTTE ELLIOT. Crown 8yo, cloth, price 6s. 











Henry ELspALe. Crown 8yo, cloth, price 5s. 








D'ANvERS, Author of “Heroes of North-African Discovery.” 8vo, with - 
numerous Illustrations, cloth extra, 5s. [Just published. | 8s 6d. 
This volume contains an account of Mr. Stanley's recent travels, and a map | 
showing his latest discoveries. ; | - - ” * ; 
“A oot reliable and attractive work.’ —Court Journa’. BU RMA, PAST and PRESEN ia Ww ith Per sonal 


Complete Catalogue of Publications, post free, on application. Reminiscences of the Country. By Lieutenant-General ALBERT FYTCHE, 
C.S.1., late Chief Commissioner of British Burma. With Steel Portraits 


| Chromo-lithographs, Evgravings on Wood, and Map. 2 vols. demy 8vo 
| 
' 


cloth, price 30s. 


MARCUS WARD and CO., London and Pelfast. 


MUD I'S SELECT LIBRARY. LIFE in the MOFUSSIL; or, Civilian Life in 





Lower Bengal. By an Ex-CIviLiAN, 2 vols. large post 8vo, cloth, price 14a 
nei | 
VE ’ SE BC Ss. . r . 
ory tego tions ‘SERVIA. By Captain J. W. Gamarer, R.N. 
SEE MUDIE’S LIBRARY CIRCULAR. ge teen. Phe 
New Edition, now ready, postage free. eamanemngenn 
| 





es HERMANN AGHA: an Eastern Narrative. 
CHEAP AND SCARCE BO ipa | By W. GirrorD PALGRAVE. New and Cheaper Edition, in 1 yol., with 
SEE MUDIE’S CLEARANCE CATALOGUE. | Frontispiece, crown 8vo, cloth, price 6s. 


ition, now rea tage free. - . ’ ° 
iaiaagieese cr eo =e BLUE ROSES ; or, Helen Malinofska’s Marriage 


Py the Author of “ VERA,” &e. New and Cheaper Edition, in 1 vyol., with 
Frontispiece, crown 8yo, cloth, price 6s. 


| 
MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, NEW OXFORD STREET. 
CITY OFFICE: 2 KING STREET, CHEAPSIDE. | 


a - - ; , 
Mu dbase oe a > ea . 
TATISTICAL SOCIETY’S JOURNAL., The ORDEAL of RICHARD FEVEREL: a 
S anon | History of Fatherand Son. By GEORGE MEREDITH With Frontispiece, crown 
Part I., Vol. XLI., MARCH, 1878, now ready, price 5s | 8yo, cloth, price 6s. 
CONTENTS. | 
Recent Accumulations of Capital in the United Kingdom. By R. Giffen, Esq.— - 
Diagrams Relating to the Banks of England, Austria, Belgium, France, Germany | (* ~ i . oe ta anes 
Holland, Italy. and Russie, with Remarks thereoe. By E. Seyd, Exq.—What are | CASTLE BLAIR: a Story of Youthful Lives. 
the Conditions on which the Commercial and Manufacturing Supremacy of Great By FLorA L. SHAW. Second Edition, 2 vols. crown 8yo, cloth, gilt tops 
Britain Depend, and is there any Reason to think they have been or may be | . ‘ 


Endangered? By A. J. Mundella, Esq., M.P. | price 12s. 

MISCELLANEA :—1. Fires in the Metropolis during ete a <r i 

of 1877,—The Profits of Joint-Stock Banking in the United Kingdom.—4. Trade of | (1 7 \ 4 > > 
es Chinese Treaty Ports—5. Notices of New Books (a) ; Traité Théorique de G EN TLE and SI M PLE . a Story. By 
tatistique, par M. Block (b): The Statistical Account of Bengal (c); New Books | Tr : GNES PAUL. “ Dor "&c. 2 vols. crown 8y9, cloth 
on Political Economy (d); The Official Year-Book of Victoria.—é. Additions to ponprcomgoinge a PAUL, Author of “ Dorothy, _s 
the Library during the Quarter.—Periodical Returns, &c. | gilt top, price 12s. 


> 7 opra ,MARGARET CHETWYND: a Novel. By 
P A Pp E R A N D E N V E L O I E S. | SusaAN Morey, Aathor of * Throstlethwaite,” “ Aileen Ferrers," &c. 3 vols 
Carriage paid to the Country on al! Orders over 20s, } 
The Public supplied at Wholesale Prices. | 
THE VELLUM-WOVE CLUB-HOUSE PAPER. | COLONEL MEADOWS TAYLOR'S LAST INDIAN TALE 
| Tif al T a Pal al . 
Manufactured and Supplied only by A NOBLE QUEEN: a Romance of Indian 


tory. Br jolonel Me T , Author of “ Tara,” “© 
PARTRIDGE & COOPER. ivr, Pyaswncind Muveys Tae sate of “Ten “Om 
Sample Packet sent post free for 24 stamps. ‘ 
DIE-SINKING, ILLUMINATING, and RELIEF-STAMPING, 4 hb T Ta a —_— —_— 
Done by the Best Artists in the Trade, at the Lowest Prices. \ Ol » ft H W AITIN G FO R : a N ew N OV el 
SAMPLES of PAPERS and ENVELOPES sent post free. 


An ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, with Prices of every requisite for the | 
rary, Office, Club-room, Mess-room, and Schools, &c., sent post free. 


192 FLEET STREET, AND 1 & 2 CHANCERY LANE, E.C. C. KEGAN PAUL and CO., 1 Paternoster Square, London. 


London: E. STANFORD, 55 Charing Cross, S.W. | 











crown 8yo, cloth. 


By J. MASTERMAN, Author of * Half-a-Dozen Daughters.” 3 vols. crowu 8vo 


cloth. 
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SMITH, ELDER, & CO.’S PUBLICATIONS, | 








NEW POEMS by ROBERT BROWNING. 


| LA SAISIAZ: the Two Poets of Croisic. By Robert 


BROWNING. [in a few days. 


A VOLUME of POEMS, by John Addington Symonds, 


Author of “The Renaissance in Italy,” “Studies of Greek Posts;" Translator into English Rhyme of 
*“ The Sonnets of Michael Angelo Buonarroti’ and “ Tommaso Campanella,” (Nearly ready. 


BERTHOLD; and other Poems. By Meta Orred. (vearty rea. 
The RUSSIANS of TO-DAY. By the Author of ‘French 


Pictures in English Chalk,” “ The Member for Paris,” &c. (In a few days. 


RELIGIOUS STRIFE in BRITISH HISTORY. By the 


Honourable A. 8S. G. CANNING, Author of “ Intolerance among Christians,” &. (In the press. 
MORPHIA MANIA. 


MORBID CRAVING for MORPHIA: a Monograph founded 


on Personal Observation. By EDWARD LEVINSTEIN, M.D., Medical Director, Maison de Santé, Schonberg, 
Berlin. Translated by CHARLES HARRER, M.D., L.R.C.P. Lond., Physician to the Eastern Dispensary of 
the German Hospital in London. Demy 8vo, 8s, [Just published. 


A MANUAL of NECROSCOPY; or, a Guide to the 


Performance of Post-Mortem Examinations. With Notes on the Morbid Appearances, and Suggestions for 
Medico-Legal Examinations. For the Use of Students and Practitioners. By A. H. Newru, M.D. 


Crown 8yo, 5s. 





NEW NOVELS. 
NEW NOVEL by the AUTHOR of “SCARSCLIFF ROCKS.” 


ANGUS GRAY. By E. S. Maine, Author of “ Scarscliff 


Rocks.” 3 vols. [ Ready. 


A NEW NOVEL, by Sarah Tytler, Author of ‘‘ Citoyenne 


Jacqueline,” “ A Garden of Women,” &c. (Ja the press. 


CHRISTINE BROWNLEE’S ORDEAL: a Chronicle of 


Langtown. By MAry PATRICK, Author of “ Marjory Bruce's Lovers.” 3 vols. (Nearty ready. 


MOLLY BAWN. By the Author of ‘‘Phyllis.” 3 vols. 


(Nearly ready. 
NEW EDITIONS. ow 


CARITA. By Mrs. Oliphant, Author of ‘Chronicles of 


Carlingford,” &c. New Edition. With 8 Illustrations, crown 8yo, 6s. (This day. 


EREMA; or, My Father’s Sin. By R. D. Blackmore, 


Author of “ Lorna Doone,” “ Alice Lorraine,” &c. New Edition. With 8 Illustrations, crown 8vo, 6s. 
(Nearly ready. 





NEW AND CHEAPER ILLUSTRATED EDITION 


COMPLETE WORKS OF W. M. THACKERAY. 


In Twenty-four Monthly Volumes, price 3s 6d each. 


























Now ready (One Shilling), No, 290, 


THE CORNHILL MAG 
FOR APRIL. 


WITH ILLUSTRATIONS BY 


GEORGE DU MAURIER snp FRANK DIOCKSEE, 


CONTENTS, 
WITHIN the PRECINCTS. (With an Illustration.) 
Chap. 7. A New Light.—8. Triumph and Terror—ag 
Visitors. es 


HEREDITARY TRAITS. 

ZES TRIPLEX. 

A ROMANCE BY RUM-LIGHT 
NORTH-COUNTRY STUDENTS. 
CANOSSA. 

WAR. 


“FOR PERCIVAL.” (With an Illustration.) Chaps. 
26. Of Confession.—27. Sissy Enters into King Agag’s 
Feelings.—28, Broken Off. 





ILLUSTRATED EDITIONS | 
Or 
POPULAR WORKS 


HANDSOMELY BOUND IN CLOTH GILT, 
Each Volume containing 4 Illustrations, 
Crown 8vo, 3s 6d. 


The Small House at Allington. 
By ANTHONY TROLLOPE ' 


Framley Parsonage. 
By ANTHONY TROLLOPE 


The Claverings. 
By ANTHONY TROLLOPE 








; — ; Transformation: a Romance. : 
Nearly all the small Woodcut Illustrations will appear in this Edition, and for those Volumes which have ss 
mot hitherto had the advantage of such embellishment, NEW ILLUSIRATIONS will be supplied by Eminent By NATHANIEL HAWTHORNE. 
Artists. 
Now ready, with Illustrations by Richard Doyle. ' 
The NEWCOMES. Vol.I. Crown 8vo, 3s 6d. Romantic Tales. | 
By the AUTHOR of “JOHN HALIFAX." 
PENDENNIS. [Illustrated by the Author. 2 vols. crown 8yo, 3s 6d each. 
rata; 9 : m § 2. e . P 
VANITY FAIR. [Illustrated by the Author. 2 vols. crown 8vo, 3s 6d each. Domestic Stories. 
= P ‘ 4 a - aa 
A New Volume will be published on the First of each Month, till the conclusion of the Series. By the AUTHOR of “JOHN HALIFAX.” 
OPINIONS ON THE FIRST VOLUMES OF THE SERIES. 
: From the ATHEN.EUM, January 12, 1878. No Name. 
“A cheap and yet elegant edition. The type is distinct, the paper is good, and the insertion of the author's is 
own illustrations adds munch to the attractions of an issue that ought to prove popular.” By WILKIE COLLINS 
From the DAILY NEWS, December 7, 1877. , 
“ We can heartily congratulate readers on the opportunity now offered of obtaining so handsome an edition A dal | 
at so cheap arate. The type, paper, and binding are excellent.” rmaaaie. . 
From the WORLD, December 11. : By WILKIE COLLINS 
“ The new edition, which is to be complete in twenty-four volumes, has all the dear old woodcuts, so full of 
significance, so oddly pathetic, so quaintly humorous, so characteristic of their draughtsman. Good paper, 
sharp clear type, and tasteful binding, ought to make this latest edition a genuine success.” After Dark 
By WILKIE COLLIN 
Just published, in 1 volume, 8vo, 12. 6d, cloth. y . > ; 
THE NINTH EDITION, MUCH ENLARGED. 
HOUSEHOLD MEDICINE AND SICK-ROOM GUIDE.|™*™¢ Talbot. 2 
By JOHN GARDNER, M.D., 7. a 
Author of ‘‘ Longevity: the Means of Preserving Health and Prolonging Life after Middle Age.” 
This Work is a complete ‘ Domestic Medicine,’ treating of Hygiene, the symptoms of diseases, and best The Moors and the Fens. 
modes of treatment; diet and food for the healthy and sick ; a description of all remedies in use up to the year ‘ 
1878; guide in accidents and emergencies ; many prescriptions aud recipes of great value. No work will be By Mrs. J. H. RIDDELL 
consulted more frequently by any family possessing it. 
It is readable, instructive, and amusing. , : 
To this Edition is added a plan for reading it systematically, to enable the non-professional reader to| Put Yourself in his Place. 
acquire a sound knowledge of the Medical sciences, such as every weil-e iucated person should possess ; with 
an account of Homeopathy, Hydropathy, and all the Systems of Medicine extant, Baths, Spas, Mineral By CHARLES READE 
Waters, &c. 
( 
London: SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo Place. } 
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